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REV. W. ROBERTSON, D.D. 
[Concluded from page 229.] 


HE sacrifice which Dr. Robertson had made to the prin- 
ciple of religious integrity was, however, in a cones 
degree, compensated by the benevolence of those who reverec 
his virtue ; and the scantiness of his income, in consequence 
of resigning the livings which he had held in his own country, 
was made up, in some measure, by the benevolence of stran- 
ers. In 1773 Dr. Robertson received, from an unknown 
er} a most acceptable and a most liberal present of 500]. 
The name of the donor, says Dr. Disney, it would only be a 
presumptive conjecture in me to mention. Nor were others 
wanting generously to assist him according to their ability. 
Another eminently distinguished character, whom Dr. Disney, 
from motives of delicacy, forbears to name, administered mu- 
nificently to his necessities, to the last hour of his life. 

In 1772 Dr. Robertson was chosen one of the Committee 
to carry on the business of the Society of Clergymen, &c. in 
framing and presenting the famous petition to the House of 
Commons of Great Britain, praying to be relieved from the 
obligation of subscribing assent and consent to the Thirty-nine 
Articles, and all and every thing contained in the book of 
Common Prayer. After this he lived several years at Wolver- 
hampton, performing the duties of his office, in the greatest 
harmony with all sorts of people there, and enjoying, “ with a 
deep sense of his infirmities,’’ as he himself expresses it, ** some 
satisfaction from the reflection, that in his humble station he 
had done something for promoting and securing those —_ 
blessings of human life, liberty, and property, for his fellowe 
creatures.” His conviction of the truth of the doctrine of the 
Divine Unity, and of the proper humanity of Christ, was im- 
proved and strengthened as he advanced in years ; and he was 
finally settled therein by the writings of Mr. Lindsey and Dr, 
Priestley. ° 

His own valuable little volume, entitled, “ An Attempt t 
explain the Words, Reason, Substance, &c,”’ came to a third 
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edition in 1767. In 1769 there was published, in Ireland, an 
answer to it, entitled, ‘* A Confutation of an Attempt to ex. 
slain, &e.”’ By the Rev. Smyth Loftus, M.A. Vicar of Coo- 
ock, in two volumes. Dr. Robertson once entertained a de- 
sion of replying to Mr. Loftus’s book ; but his engagemeats 
and infirmities account for his not executing it. 

Dr. Disney says, that he had good reason to ascribe a poem, 

ublished in 1768, entitled © Electheria,” and inscribed to 
Mrs. Macaulay, to Dr. Robertson, who, he also thinks, dur. 
ing his residence in London, and previously to his removal to 
Wolverhampton, wrote some few articles in the Monthly 
Review. 

In the vear 1728 Dr. Robertson married Elizabeth, daughter 
of Major William Baxter, who, in his younger years, had been 
an officer in Ireland, in the armies of King Charles Hl. and 
James U.* By this lady, who was extremely beautiful in her 
person, but much more so in her mind, Mr, Robertson had 
twenty-one children. Eight years after their marriage, he in- 
scribed to her a Poem on her Needle, which was inserted in a 
periodical publication. 

Dr. Robertson was the mournful survivor of his amiable con- 
sort, and of all his children, In March 1779 he concluded a 
letter to his friend Dr, Disney with an affecting recital of some 
pf his more severe trials, not forgeting, however, his wonted 
submussion on all oecasions to the will of God. * I have 
lived,”® said he, ‘* almost 74 years, and have enjoyed many, 
many comforts in this life, so that I may now thankfully rise 
from table, as a guest fully satisfied with my entertainment. 
Indeed in the last three years I have suffered what the gene- 
rality of the world call great afflictions—in my health, and in 
my family. In the year 1777, I lost my beloved daughter. 
.. «++ Inthe year 1778 my eldest son, who was a Lieutenant, 
tell at Rhode Island ; and already, in 1779, I have received an 
account of the death of my other daughter in Dublin. But [ 
have been so accustomed to the death of my children, that at 
last [see nothing Strange in it. I only wonder that I have 
staid so long behind them. I think my Case is extraordinary, 


* Major Baxter was cashiered by the Earl of Tyrconnel, James’s Lord Licute- 
nant of Ireland, as a person not to be depended upon in carrying on his or his 
master’s designs. Upon this he repaired to London, and cemplained of it to the 
Duke of Ormond, to whose estates his father was steward. Elis Grace, who was, 
with ether English Noblemen, in a correspondence with the Prince of Oranges 
recommended imto that Prince, by whom he was immediately appointed to a 
company in his own forces. In this station he returned to England with the 
Prince at the Revolution, and was active and vigorous in his endeavours to effect 


that great event. While he was in Holland h apg 
Burnetr, afterwards Bishop of Salisbury ry © wrote 9 remarkable let , 


+ See Appendix, No. I. 
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that of twenty-one children, which my wife brought me, I have 
outlived them all but one. So that I have often occasion to say 
with Job—* The Lord gave, and the Lord hath taken away : 
« blessed be the name of the Lord.’ ” 

Dr. Robertson, as Mr. Lindsey has well observed, * retained 
and kept up that serenity and cheerful trustin the Divine Pro- 
vidence which can only belong to the virtuous and innocent 
mind, that has always before it those prospects which the Gos- 
pel opens into a happy futurity, where the holy and the good 
will méet again, never to part more *.”’ 

It was the will of Gud, that his domestic afflictions should 
not close here. He lived to buty that one and only surviving 
child out of so great a number. Some of the more remote 
lescendants of Dr. Robertson, it is probable, may be now 
living: he had 4 grandson, whom he seiit to the University of 
Dublin, and committed to the care and patronage of Mr. Skel- 
ton. This gentleman did not disappoint the hopes which Dr. 
Robertson reposed in his friendship: he appears to have kept a 
paternal eye on him, as he would not allow him, on urgent 
uccasions, to be in want of mohey +. 

Dr. Robertson concludes the retrospect of his life, in the 
memoir of it, with which he furnished, at Dr. Disney’s earnest 
solicitation, in this expressive arid deyout manner: speaking 
of himself all along in the third person, he closes by saying, 
‘Hedied * * * * © * * * # © #@ @& @ @ 
+ * * * *& *% % # * Show, and when, and where it 
shall please his heavenly Father.””. The pen of his respectable 
friend has supplied the chasm, by informing us, that “ he 
died, of the gout in his stomach, at Wolverhampton, on May 
20, 1783, in the 79th year of his age, and was buried in the 
church-yard of the new church there.” 

A mural stone near his grave has this inseription :>— 


Here were deposited the Remains of the 
Rev. WILLIAM ROBERTSON, D. D. 


Master of the Free Grammar School 
In this Town: 
Departed this life, May 28, 1783, 
Aged 77. 


His Spirit appears in his Works. 
Je Ts 


N.B.—The above Memoir is composed,. with some altera- 
tions and a different: arrangement, from an account of the Life 
of Dr. Robertson, communicated by Dr. Disney to the Gentle- 


* Lindsey’s Historical View, p. 478. Fr Life of Skelton, p.157, 158. 
0 0 ; 
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in's Magazine for September, 1783. The writer of this cait. 
_ reconcile the difference in Dr. R.’s age, as stated on the 
ie, and as given by Dr. Disney. 
‘he advertisement prefixed to the History of Taunton was 
1 to an intention which Mr. Johnson, the bookseller, 
entertained of publishing a new edition of Dr. Robertson’s 
itempt to explain the Words Reason, &c.’’ and to an appli- 
m which he made to the Author of the History of Taunton, 
raw up a Memoir of the Doctor, to prefix to his tract. The 
10ir was composed ; but the design was dropt, and the Me- 
r mislaid or lost ; which has obliged the writer of it to draw 
ip anew, and he has been able to make some additions 











































Appendix io the Memoir of Dx. RoBERTson. 
NO. I. 
To Mas. ELIZABETH ROBERTSON, 
ON HER FINE NEEDLE WORK. 


Lovely Eliza! whose bright genius shines 
Thro’ all the finery of these gay designs, 
Accept a verse, that's to thy merit due, 
And kindly look on what's inspired by you. 
Adorn'd with qualities of finest sort, 
Such wit and beauty as would charm a court ; 
Obscure thou dwell'st in the retired shade, 
Admire the gentle purl or bold cascade, 
And find more pleasure in a bed of flowers 
Than courtly ladies in their midnight hours, 
As Sol returns from distant southern climes, 
The blooming world revisits him betimes : 
The smiling snowdrop first rears up its head, 
Which storms soon blow away, and in its stead 
The yellow crocus gilds the teeming earth, 
And thousand beauties struggle up for birth. 
Soft zephyrs gently help our mother's throws, 
And all her charming offspring round her glows. 
‘Tis now Eliza issues out unseen, 
And all enraptured views the lovely scene : 
She dwells on this, now that attracts her most, 
And in sweet variety she's lost. 
She throws an eye up to the blazing sun, 
Then casts it down on what his rays have done. 
Apollo, pleas’d to see his power ador'd, 

is noble skill doth to the nymph afford, 
That she, like him, should beauteous colours lay, 
And all the glories of the spring display : 
Should flowers of loveliest hues at pleasure raise, 
And fix spectators in profound amaze. 
eye thus, she to the work applies, 
And finds the God's assistance as she tries. 
Glowing anemonies we here may view, 
The gaudy tulip and the violet blue : 
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See these jonquils ; how this piony blows ; 
Behold the lily and this blooming rose, 

The leaves stand out, and tremble with the wind, 
It seems the brightest of the brightest kind. 
Arachne, or Minerva’s utmost art, 

Could néver shade so true, or swell the rising part. 
Each sprig abounds with beauties ; but the whole 
So grahd appears, it fills with joy the soul. 

Thus gems of various tinge confus'dly thrown, 
And, in their bright disorder, sparkling shown, 
Reflect from ev'ry surface various light, 

And charm spectators with the glorious sight. 
The goddess Flora, in her gayest dress, 

In full conviction, did this truth confess : 

«« Charming Eliza’s work is full as fine, 

And far more lasting than the best of mine.” 
Such beauteous garments Iris always wears, 

To cheer the heart, and banish cloudy fears 
Their lustre brightens all the world below, 

For men in transport view the painted bow ; 
The curious work with all its various dies, 

That shew the fine embroidery of the skies. 
Thine too, Eliza, shall Apollo raise, 

To shine conspicuous to thy endless praise. 
When you above this sordid earth shali soar, 

Thy heav'nly work to heaven will be restore, 
With it adorn his sister Phoebe’s car, 

And stud each leaf and flow’r with many a star, 
The Philomaths shall eye the constellation, 

And find a thousand worlds in one carnation, 


Gentleman's Magazine for July 1736, p. 416. 





NO. II. 
CAPTAIN BAXTER's LETTER *. 
DEAR SIR, Hague, March 14, 1688, 


TuouGH I have no acquaintance with you, yet the esteem { 
have for your character, and the benefit 1 have received by 
your works, oblige me to tell you the proceedings against you 
in England. I happened, the other day, to go into the Secre- 
wy by office, where I saw an order for three thousand pounds 
to be paid the person that shall destroy you. I could hardly be- 
lieve my eyes that I saw the paper, it seemed so strange to me, 
This I communicated in private to my Lord Ossory, who told 
me it was true, for he had it from Prince George. My Lord 
desired me to be private in the thing, till T came ta Holland; 
and then, if I pleased, to tell you of it. Sir, 1 am your friend, 
and my advice to you is, to take an especial care of yourself; 
for no donbt but that great sum will meet with a mercenary 
hand, Sir, you shall never want a friend, where I am.” 


* From Barnett’s History of his own Times, vol. vi, 366.—Edia. Ed. rama. 
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MISCELLANEOUS COMMUNICATIONS, 





MR. LOCKE'S MONUMENT. 


To the Editor of the Monthly Repository. 
Sir, 


I aM very glad to observe, that the report of your corre. 
spondent Amicus, p. 82, concerning the present ruinous state 
of Mr. Locke’s Monument, has excited the attention of you 
readers, as appears by the two valuable letters which appeared 
in your last nnmber. I rejoice, too, to find that your ingeni- 
ous correspondent Laicus yet preserves a fragment of Locke's 
mantle safe from the depredations of the rats and moths to 
which the place from whence he dates is peculiarly liable. I 
am not, however, so sariguine, as to hope with him, that those 
who now occupy ‘ the chief seats in the synagogue ” will ever 
trouble themselves about erecting the statue, or even garnishing 
the sepulchre of this righteous man. No: the times are hard, 
and the money which would be wanted for these purposes has 
already been expended in paying the debts, and providing a 
monument for our Jate ‘* heaven-born minister’’—a minister 
who not only “ exploded the principles of Locke,” but held 
both them, and “ the political disciples of his school,” in utter 
detestation! How inconsistent would it appear, for the same 
men to erect monuments or statues to persons of such truly op- 
posite principles ? 

If ever any such marks of respect dré paid to the memory of 
this traly great man, this real ornament to his country, they 
must originate with some well-disposed individuals, his admi- 
rers, and disciples. They must set it on foot by theit laudable 
exertions, and by calling upon the friends of freedom in gene- 
ral for their support. But your “* New Correspondent”? is per- 
fectly right in asserting, that the ** Works of Locke” are his 
most durable as well as honourable monument. To re-publish 
these in a correct elegant manner, and to promote the circu- 
lation of them as widely as possible, would be the most usefil 
and rational means of preserving his memory, and “ doing 
away the national reproach,” which Laicus mentions. Let 
Senates or Universities erect statues; but let philosophers and 
patriots republish useful works. These will endure, when 
marble and fulsome inscriptions are mouldering into dust. The 
ingenuity of the sculptor affords a transient pleasure and admi- 
ration, but the intellectual labours of a wise and good man dif- 
fuse knowledge, virtue, and happiness throughout the world ; 
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(heir usefulness is increasing and everlasting. ‘* Many a man,”’ 
savs Milton, ** lives a burden to the carth; but a good Booxk is 
the precious life-blood of a master-spirit, embalmed and trea- 
sured up, on purpose to a life beyond life.” 

« A plain substantial monument,” ought, however (as your 
« New Correspondent” asserts), to be erected, and the sooner a 
subscription for this purpose is set on foot the better. I am 
persuaded that the scheme waits only for two or three respec- 
table gentlemen to take the management of it, and to explain 
its propriety ; after which there can be little doubt of success, 
You, Mr. Editor, have many disciples of Locke among your 
readers ; permit me to call upon some of them to exert them- 
selves upon this laudable occasion. It would be an additional 
proof of the value of your Repository, if it should be the means 
of exciting the attention of the friends of liberty, philosophy, 
and rational religion, to this interesting subject, and of induc. 
ing them to testify their faith by their good works, 

Your constant reader, 
May %. A DiscipLe or Locke, 





MR. LOCKE’S NATIVE PLACE. 
Tothe Editor of the Monthly Repository. 
Sir, 

As you have interested your readers upon the subject of the 
honours so justly due, and yet so sparingly paid, to the mee 
mory of John Locke, I am encouraged to offer you the follow. 
ing information, Iam indebted for it to a late conversation 
with a clergyman of Oxford, who is an intimate friend of Mrs, 
Hannah More, 

At Wrington, the birth-place of Locke, about 12 miles from 
Bristol, in the grounds of the lady just mentioned, an urn has 
been placed, which was a present from another authoress, now 
deceased, well known to the literary world by her * Essay on 
the Writings and Genius of Shakespeare,” in opposition to the 
petulant criticisms of Voltaire. On the urn 1s the following 
inscription :—** To John Locke, born in this village, this 
memorial is erected by Mrs. Montague, and presented to Han- 
nah More,” Thus the renown of the philosopher casts a veil 
over the heresy of the theologian, and the author of the ‘* Rea- 
sonableness of Christianity as delivered in the Scriptures” re- 
ceives unqualified honors from a zealous believer in the mystc- 
ries of Aweraceng as delivered in the creeds and articles of 


*€ the Church by law established.” ere 
It appears from ‘* Collinson’s History and Antiquities of So- 
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merset,” (i. 209.) that the house in which Mr. Locke happened 
to be born, from the circumstance of his mother’s having been 
taken if} while on a journey, was standing in 1791. It is de. 
eeribed as an old thatched house, little better than a cot- 
fave, northward of the church, and adjoining to the church- 
yard.” Iam, Sir, your's, 


May 20, 1806. 





A GLEANER, 


MODERATOR'S DEFENCE OF RABBI HIRSCHEL, 
To the Editor of the Monthly Repository. 


Sir, 


tw the review of Rabbi Hirschel’s sermon, in vour last num- 


ber, he is censured for saying—** All civilized nations unite 


m the belief of the one true God.” 


I was glad to see a Jew 


express so much candour, and equally hurt to find a Christian 
discover so much bigotry. Iam entirely of the Jew’s opinion, 


and fee! inclined to the defence of it, which I coneeive to be a 


matter of no great difficulty. Your reviewer asks, * Does R.H. 
seriously believe, that there 1s no difference betwee the one 
only God of Moses, and the plural God of Christians?’ I pre- 
sume he does so believe, andso do I. The God is the same, and 


must be so, since both believe that there is only one God, Je- 
hovah, the maker of heaven and earth. It is true, some Chris- 


tians speak of a — in the divine nature, and make use of 


& strange uninte 


ligible jargon in explaining and defending it; 


but still they all maintain, that God is one infinite Being, pos- 
sessed of all perfections ; the same Being whom Moses and the 
ancient Jews worshipped, who brought them out of Egypt, and 
gave them the law of the Ten Commandments, &c. &c. In 
all confessions, creeds, and articles of faith, drawn up and 
subseribed by different sects of Christians, whatever they pro- 
fess besides, and whatever unscriptural terms they use, they 


all protess to believe and worship only one God. 


language which most of them use, in characterizing that one 
God, is absolutely inconsistent with their maintaining a plu- 
rality of Gods, though they talk of a plurality of Persons, of 


“which they have no consistent idea. 


And if due attention be 


pant to their manner of worship, it will plainly appear, that 
{when they do not think of the controversy), they entertain no 
ica of the object of it, but what is perfectly consistent with 
tie strict and proper unity of the Godhead. A difference of 
prrascology, or even of sentiment, about some particulars, 
which have been matter of warm debate (which I consider for 


hive most part as mere logomachies) can make no difference in 


And the 
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respect to the great Being himself, whom they all adore, and 
who, I trust, equally accepts all that worship hun in spirit and 
in truth, notwithstanding some diversity of opinion, respecting 
certain particulars which the wisdom, or rather the folly, of 
men has made the matters of subtile disputation. I forbear to 
enlarge any further at present, but if what I have written should 
not be satisfactory, I should be glad to see this subject fully 
but candidly discussed. 
I remain, Sir, respectfully, your’s, 
MopDERATOR. 





REVIEWER’S REPLY TO MODERATOR. 


Tue Reviewer of Rabbi Hirschel’s Thanksgiving Sermon 
having been favoured by the editor of the Monthly Repository, 
with the perusal of the Strictures of ‘* Moderator,” begs leave 
to make a few remarks in reply to them; not, indeed, that he 
considers them powerful] in argument, or that he conceives it 
to be the duty of a reviewer to come forward to repel every 
attack that may be made upon his opinions, but that his con- 
cern for the character of the Repository will not allow him to 
suffer a charge of uncandidness to be, by his means, brought 
against it, without an attempt, at least, of refutation. 

The controversy between “ Moderator” and the Reviewer 
may be easily decided. 1. Moderator asserts, that all Christian 
sects maintain in their creeds the Unity of God. True: the 
Athanasian creed declares that there is but one God! But do 
not all the principal Christian sects declare also doctrines which 
are subversive of the Divine Unity? Do they not declare, that 
Jesus Christ is God, perfect God, and that the Holy Ghost is 
God, perfect God ; and that each of these is a distinet Divine 
Person, equal with God, the Father? ‘These doctrines are in- 
consistent, says Moderator; so they appear to the Reviewer ; 
so they must appear to the conscientious Jew, and it is not the 
business of the one or the other of them to reconcile the incon- 
sistency. The assertion of a Trinity in the Godhead destroys 
that of a Unity; there is, therefore, a natural contrariety be- 
tween ‘* the one only God of Moses, and the plural God of 
Christians,” and this is the ground of the Reviewer’s argument. 

2. It is granted to Moderator, that all Christian communions 
profess to worship one God; but do they, in reality, worship 
a God who is one? Worship is paid by them to three distinet 
Persons (and let Moderator shew how three distinct persons are 
not three distinct beings), who bear distinct and separate cha» 
tacters: one of them is God the Father, the Creator; the see 
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cond is God the Son, the Redeemer; the third is God the Holy 
Ghost, the Sanctifter. Now, ] ask, were these objects ot Wor. 
for they are plural, im spite of orthodox evasion) held out 
xe Jews by Moses? Did he command them to worship 
three Persons, each—God, possessing all possible perfections, 
and to worship them under three different and irreconcileable 
characters? ‘These questions admit of but one angwer. The 
Reviewer meddles not with the subtleties of the Sibelliar hy- 
pothesis, because neither he nor the Jew may be Supposed to 
understand them, and unless Moses could be proved to bea 
Seilian, they enter not at all into the present dispute. The 
question of the Reviewer is not set aside by Moderator’s argu- 
ment:—** Is there no difference between the belicf and wor- 
ship of an indivisible Jehovah, and the belief and worship of Fa- 
ther, Son, and Holy Ghest, three Persons, and one God ?” 
$. The Reviewer may justly complain, that while Moderator 
eavils at his censure of Rabbi Hirschel, he overlooks the ground 
on whi h the censure rests, (ne woukd conclude, from Mo- 
derator’s paper, that the Rabbi had fallen under the lash of the 
Reviewer, because he was unskilful in Athanastan tacties— 
because he was clumsy in making out, that God and man, inf- 
nite and finite, mimortal and mortal, may be descriptions of 
the same identical character: whereas, in fact, he 1s not cen 
sured for tgnorance or dullness, but for violating his knowledge 
and conscience! It is asserted by the Reviewer, that “ the 
argument which the Jews use to justify their rejection of Chris 
tianity,”’ 1s that Christians have superadded to their God, the 
God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, one and undivided—two 
other Gods, one a deified man, whom their own fathers hung 
upon a tree, the other a deitied attribute, be longmg indeed to 
God, but inseparable and undistinguishable from him}; it is, 
moreover, asserted, that ** Rabbi Hirschel must know this.” 
These assertions, containing the pith of the Reviewer’s argu- 
ment, Moderator has not noticed, for what reason, is not ap- 
parent, except that they are too just to be questioned. If they 
can be mvalidated, let Moderator undertake the task (and this 
he may also “ conccive to be a matter of no great difficulty,”) 
in some future number of the Repository. Should he make the 
attempt, let him consider that he has to negative these three 
questions :—first, is not the doctrine of the Trinity constandy 
alleged by the Jews as a subversion of the fundamental princh 
ple of the law of Moses, viz. the Unity of God, and therefore 
an irvemoveable bar to their embracing Christianity? Secondly, 
i$ It Not fair to presume, from Rabbi Hirschel’s station, and his 
tyident good sense, that he must be acquainted with the com 
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troversy between Jews and Christians, and consequently with 
this capital argument in favour of his own religion? Now, 
thirdly, does it not resemble * prevarication and dishonesty,” 
to call the Ged of the Christians, when you are discussing the 
merits of their faith, a_fa/se God-—when you are contemplat- 
ing their fleets and their armies, their wealth, and thew power, 
a true God? If Moderator can put an effectual negative upon 
these questions, he will carry his point; if he cannot, he ts 
bound to recal his insinuations, and to acquit the Reviewer of 
‘“« bigotry.” 

Should this question be taken up by Moderator, or any other 
person, the Reviewer does not pledge himself to appear again 
in the controversy. He bas stated his argument briefly and 
forcibly, and he leaves the defence of it to writers in the Repe- 
sitorv, who have more leisure and more ability than himself, 
and who are equally ready to expose error, and to reprobate dis- 
ingenuousness, artifice, and hypocrisy. 


Loudon, June 2. 





FSSAY ON THE APPRECIATION OF MENTAL PURSUITS. 


‘ 


THE happiness of the individual is, certainly, the only ulti- 
mate obligation to virtue; but the perfection of virtue, or, In 
other words, that state of mind in which the happiness of the 
individual is most secured and complete, is that in which this 
ultimate obligation is entirely left out of view, and ceases to he 
the actuating moti Cc. Hence, the more we make the happi- 
ness of others the euide of our conduct, the more we shall en- 
sure our own. " 

The progress of the mind, from its incipient to its highest 
state of improvement, may be thus briefly traced. Its pleasures 
and pains are first merely those of senac: its motives are, there- 
fore, merely those of sense. ‘These motives gradually lose 
their power 3 and they are replaced by pleasures and’ paina, in 
which sense is less apparent, though sull obviously perceptible. 
These too give way to others more refined. Mere sensation 
seems now to disappear from the actuating motives ; the plea- 
sures and pains are mental. The highest state 1s where the 
purest pleasures and pains of the mind cease to be the actuating 
motive. This is probably unattainable in the present hfe; 
but the mind may arrive at that stage of excellence, in which 
the world has no ¢ harors sufficient to divert it from its pomary 
object; in which nothing connected with self, can paketit 
swerve from the duties prescribed by the conscience and by 
God. The pursuits of science cannot, alone, raise the. mind 
pPp2 ‘ol 
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to this height ; but they answer two valuable purpdses, in faci. 
litating and accelerating its progress ; they raise the mind above 
the pleasures and pains of sensation ; and they form those ins 
tellectual habits whieh must, more or less, be requisite to the 
higher degrees of excellence. 

“The happiness of others, and the improvement of our own 
minds, are the two grand objects, which should be kept in 
View, as constituting the principe: value of the various branches 
of mental pursuit. To trace the various ways in which knows 
ledge extends our power of utility. wuld squire a minuteness 
of detail inconsistent with the intended brevity of these re- 
marks ; but it may be mentioned, that there is scarcely any one 
of those sciences, which at present engage the public attention, 
which has not attracted that attention by its obvious utility, 
The world of science is not now the theatre of frivolous discus- 
sion: in this respect, at least, mankind have advanced towards 
improvement. In appreciating the value of ments] pursuits, 
the perfection of the powers of the mind 1s still, perhaps, made 
less an object of consideration, than it deserves. An obvious 
reason occurs for this inattention, It is net long since the pe- 
riod when the study of the mind was neglected, or considered 
as involved in sophistry too deeply interwoven, to admit of the 
discovery of truth, The important habits of the mind are now 
more known, and more correctly appreciated ; and that which 
in education was formerly considered as a mcan only, is some- 
times admitted to the station of anend. The mental habits 
formed, rather than the number of ideas acquired, is considered 
as the test of improvement. 

‘The two principles above laid down will guide us very far: 
it must, however, be added, that some objects of end pur- 
suit, in themselves nearly unimportant, derive no inconsider- 
able degree of importance, from their connexion with others ; 
facilitating their attaimment, perhaps even essential to it. The 
different branches of knowledge are very closely connected. The 
connexion is not always obvious, but it becomes apparent in 
proportion to the extent of our attainments; and, where we 
cannot perceive it, we may safely rest upon the authority of 
those who are competent to judge from experience. Much 
varied culture is often necessary to give us the greatest com- 
mand over the ideas which we possess—to put in requisition 
the stores which we have assiduously accumulated—in short, to 
snake our knowledge of practical utility. | 

mn we apply these principles to the estimation of many 
prevailing branches of education, we might rank below their true 
situation several which others rank too high, if we did not con- 
sider, that every thing which increases the pleasures of social 
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intercourse, without increasing its follies, or its vices, mate- 
rially adds to the som of human happiness ; and that the hap- 
piness of social life is pumas more, by regular though mi- 
nute exertions, than by the greatest irregular efforts. The 
benighted traveller receives more assistance from the faint, but 
constant light of the stars, than from the most brilliant corrus- 
cations of the meteor. Indeed it requires but the will to make 
every individual the benefactor of every individual around him, 


[To be concluded in our next. ] 





ORIGINAL LETTERS OF THE REV. S. BOURNE, OF BIRMING- 


(This, with two other original Letters of Mr Bourne’s, and one original better of 
Dr. Doddridge’s, we have been favoured with by a Correspcndent, inte whose 
hands they came, with other p2per: of one of the de cendants of Nir. Bourne. 
The Letter with which we now present our readers opened the correspondence. 
Dr. Dodgride’s Reply will appea: tn our nex! number — In the two succes ding 
numbers we shall insert the (wo maining Lettersof Mr. Bourne Dr. Wiod- 
dridge’s second Letter is, we fea’, lost : if by means of any of our Cor espon de 
ents we could recover it, we should esteem it a yaluabse cusiosity, Eptror.] 





NO. T. 


To the Rev. Dr. DuppRIDcE. 
REV, SIR, cb. 1739-40, 


Ir was very late before the first part of your Family Exposi- 
tor of the Gospels came to hand ; and since | had it, a slow 
fever, which took me off my public work two or three Lord’s- 
days, hindered also my private reading: | have now, however, 
gone through your book, which is an elaborate piece, and has 
annexed many judicious and useful criticisms; though, whether 
the harmonising way be so instructive and accepiable to fami- 
lies, as to have taken the Gospels tn the order in which they lie 
in the Bible, I am in doubt. 

But the passage which appears to me the most exceptionable, 
and which is the occasion of this address, is your note on 
John i. 1, 

Your Paraphrase might have shifted for itself pretty well, 
where you acknowledge the Aoyes to be a Person, the subject 
of perfection, and a inedium (or mediator) of manifestation to 
is, that he was with the Father, that he was by generulion 
God, and by union also (with, I suppose, the Father). 

The several parts of this Paraphrase would, I think, Jead an 
attentive, learned reader into an idea of the Avs asa Being 
(not co-ordinate or equal to God, the Father, the only salf- 
existent, unoriginated, absolutely supreme and independent 
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Creator and Governor of the Universe, but) subordinate to 
that God, who generated, or gave him being, with whom he 
was, and who constituted him before his incarnation, guardian 
of the Jewish nation* ; which sense of the word God, when 
applied to the Aoyes, the Son ot God, or Jesus Christ, as it is 
consistent with the principles of reason and natural truth, or 
with our natural ideas of One God ; so 1s it, [ apprehend, con- 
sistent with the whole stream of the New ‘lTestamcut, and 
leads us into a rational, consistent, and justifiable scheme of 
Christianity. 

But this which seems the most obvious sense of the Para- 
phrase, appears to me wholly removed and destroyed in your 
notes; where you openly declare against taking the word God, 
when used of the Ayes in a subordinate or inferior sense. 
Therefore, according to you, it must be taken in the most 
high sense ; in which sense I judge it to be peculiar to God 
the Father, to Him only; and that to apply it, in that most 
high and absolute sense, to any other, though to the only be- 
gotten and well-beloved Son, 1s a great aud insuflerable affront, 
though not intended as such by those who do so, 

The reason you give for supporting this sense of the word 
God, when applied to Christ, is as extraordinary as the notion 
itself is absurd, viz. That the doctrine of 7wo Gods, one su- 
preme, and the other subordinate, would have been laying a 
stumbling block before both Jews and Gentiles. But woald it 
not have been a greater stumbling block to have asserted two 
supreme co-ordinate Gods, which, upop your hypothesis, St. 
John does? For I apprehend your learning and candour will 
not permit you to take refuge in the contradictory and exploded 
distinction of two Persons (one begotten or derived, the other 
unbegotten or underived) and one F'ssence ; or in the mean and 
senseless evasion of two Persons, both equally supreme, and 
yet but one God or Governor, 

Beside, does not St. Paul Jay this verv stumbling block be- 
fore Jews and Gentiles, when he says, ‘* To us there is but 
** one God, even the Father, and one Lord Jesus ?’’ Do not 
all the writers of the New Testament lay this stumbling block, 
who assert Christ’s being God, and yet uniformly assert a 
mission from, a subordination to, and dependence upon God 
the Father? 

Is it not also a very intelligible and consistent scheme (which 
[ judge to be the Gospel one), that there is one God, even the 
Father, who has all perfection and dominion underived, and 
independent in himself; and one Lord Jesus, the Son of God, 
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by an ineffable generation, who has all perfection and all do- 
minion from God his Father, and who has constituted him 
Mediator, Saviour, Governor, and Judge. 

But if you still think your notion (if indeed it be your’s) ef 
two Persons, who are both God supreme, the Scripture one, I 
- shall be elad to see you, or any man, clear it from those visible 
contradictions and absurdities, with which, in my apprehen- 
sion, it is loaden: and set it out of the reach of the Deists, 
who, I fear, will draw thence a stronger objection to the divine 
original of Christianity, than you or I shall be able to answer. 
And if the study of the word of God (as you justly observe *), 
in particular of the New Testament, is a proper means to stop 
the progress of infidelity, nothing can more recommend the 
New Testament, as writings divinely inspired, or better vin- 
dicate the doctrines there delivered, than shewing them all to 
be consistent with the principles of natural religion, and worthy 
of God. But the doctrine of the son of God’s being equal to, 
or co-ordinate with the Father, or that he is God Supreme 
(that is really, not the Son of the Supreme God, but the Father 
of Him, whom the Scripture calleth the Son of God), is so far 
from being consistent with, that it 1s entirely subversive of the 
first and greatest principle of religion, and must be an insupe- 
rable stumbling block to the Deists. 

You see I pass over the criticism of the Article, as being a 
trifle, compared with other substantial arguments, the force 
ef which I am almost tempted to believe you saw, even when 
you wrote this*note ; in regard, in the latter part of this same 
note, where you seem in a very solemn manner to declare your 
faith in this doctrine, from a deep sense of ‘the matter, and 
even from the vbfigations ef conscience ; yet you express your 
faith, in terms not only general and lax, but in terms any man 
may use, who yet docs not belicve a word of the supreme, un- 
originated, independent deity of the Son of God, his equality, 
sail co-orditintibe with the Father; for the doctrine is expressed 
only by Christ’s deity, or that he is God. Whereas, after a 
profession of so much sincerity and sertousness, I should have 
expected more plain dealing with God’s word and your nume- 
Tous readers, and that your faith would have been declared, in 
terms less ambiguous and equivocal. vk 
* I may be too censorious, if I even suspect, that in complai- 
sance to a party, you have trimmed it a little with the ry 
of Christ. But 1 can’t forbear saying, that nothing of this 
Nature—no, not the shadow of corrupting the word of God 
should come from a Doctor of Divinity, who haying (as be 


* Pref. p. tz. 
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owns *) sat at the feet of his master, and learned from him, 
undertakes to expound his will, for the mstruction of plain, 
honest souls, who are willing to learn, and who yet will be 
more ready to attend to your solemnly professed faith, than 
they are capable of judging of the reasons upon which that 
faith is founded. 

There is room for enlargement upon a subject so copious ; 
but Iam persuaded I need add no more, nor perhaps thus 
much, as probably you may have beard from much superior 
hands observations to the same purpose with these, which I 
hope will be taken, as they are given, with the temper of a 
friend. After this freedom, I add, that that spirit of generous 
love and Christian friendship and peace, which you take all 
opportunities of peat 28 is highly pleasing, I hope to 
many, I wish to all your readers, "tis so in particular to, 


Sir, your affectionate brother and servant, 
S. B. 


[To be continued. ] 





REMARKS ON CAPPE’S DISCOURSES. 
To the Editor of the Monthly Repository. 
Sir, 


THERE appears to me to be a fanciful observation in your 
review of Mr. Cappe’s discourses. It is said, ** Christ’s resur- 
rection was made known to Mary Magdalene with the most tene 
der caution: too sudden a discovery might have brought back 
her derangement.”’ There is no foundation for the reflections 
If there had been any danger of a relapse, the same power, 
which at first restored her to her richt mind could and would 
have restored her once more. But the miracles of Jesus were 
not like the temporary aids of medical men, nor to be repre- 
sented as upona level withthem. When he healed a disorder, 
the work was completely done, it never more visited the 
afflicted. 

Another oversight is, that she is supposed to have first seen 
our Lord, “ in the presence of her associates.” The associates 
had returned to the city. Jesus first appeared to Mary Magda» 
lene, when she was accompanied by no other persons, and her 
first communications of the glad tidings was to the apostles, 
and not to the other women. 

W.AH, 


* Dedic, p. 2: 
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BIBLICAL CRITICISM. 


SPURIOUSNESS OF 1 JOHN V. 7, 8. 


To the Editor of the Monthly Repository. 


Sir, 

Tue following summaty of the evidence against the spurious 
passage in 1 John v. 7, 8. was drawn up some years ago, after 
the perusal of Porson’s Letter to Travis, and some other works 
on the subject. It has, of course, no claim to originality ; but 
it may serve as a satisfactory reply to your correspondent 
S. N. R. Ihave not the means of verifying the references ; 
but they will probably be found accurate. The information 
collected from Pope’s Letter to Nisbett, I owe to a transcript 
of Mr. Belsham’s Lectures ; and the reference I state as I found 
it. It is not too much to assert, that no man, capable of ap- 
preciating the evidence for the spuriousness of this passage, can 
hesitate in admitting its force. 

Iam, Sir, your’s with respect, 

May 7, 1806. L. C. 


ee 


1 John v. 7, 8.—** For there are three that bear record [in 
heaven, the Father, the Word, and the Holy Ghost, and these 
three are one. And there are three that bear witness in earth, ] 
the Spirit, the Water, and the Blood, and these three agree in 
one.” 

That the words included in brackets were not written by the 
apostle John, is proved by the following arguments :— — 

1. These words are wanting in all the Greek manuscripts 
containing the epistle, of which there are 112, with the excep- 
tion of three, viz. the Dublin, the Berlin*, and a manuscript 
mentioned by Matthaeit. The Dublin MS. is certainly not 
earlier than the 15th century; possibly as late as the 16th; and 
the passage is awkwardly translated from the modern copies of 
the Vulgate : it was probably interpolated in this place, for the 
purpose of deceiving Erasmus{. The Berlin MS. is 4 mere 
transcript of printed editions, partly of the Complutensian, 
partly of Stephens’s third edition§. The MS. of Matthaci s 


* Porson’s Letter to Travis (1790) p. 13% 403- 

t Pope's Letter to Nisbett, p. 339. : Porson, p. 107. 117. 403. 

§ The text of Matthew’s Gospel of the first five chapters of Mark, of the 
Acts, of great part of the epistle to the Romans, of all the other epistles, and of 
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later than the editions of Erasmus and Beza, whose versions it 
contains *. 

2. These words are not found in the Syriac versions, prior + 
and posterior, nor in the Coptic, Arabic, Ethiopic, Sclavonic f, 
and Armenian § versions. The Vulgate is the only version in 
which they are found ; and there are now existing of this ver- 
sion twenty-nine MSS. in genera] the oldest, the fairest, and 
the most correct in which they are wanting |. 

_ $. They are found in no Greck writer before the 13th cen- 
tury J; and most of the Latin fathers, down to the middle of 
the 8th century are silent respecting the passage**. Thirty 
Greek, and twenty-one Latin authors, there is sufficient reason 
to believe, were ignorant of it tt. Itis such as must have 
been quoted in their controversies, if they had possessed it; and 
in several cases they have quoted the 8th verse, in proof of their 
opinions, when they would have been much better defended 


by the 7th ff. 





THOUGHTS ON BAPTISM, 
(From Matt. xxviii. 19. Tit. iii. 5. and 2 Pet. i.9.) 
To the Editor of the Monthly Repository. 
Sir, 


THovGH a great deal has already been written on the sub- 
ject of baptism, I will venture to request the insertion of a few 
thoughts upon it. 


It seems to be allowed, that the word which we render 
“ teach,”’ Matth. xxviii. 19. might be translated more accu- 


the Apocalypse, even to the typographical blunders, is copied from the Complu- 

tensian; the remainder from Stephens. Pappe!baum has ascertained this, beyond 

the possibility of doubt, by an accurate collation. Month. Rev. N. S. vol. xxii. 
. 493 

ms Matthaei mentions another (see Pope, as above), written in the 13th century, 

which has the text in its margin, by a later hand. 

t Itis to be found in the printed editions of the prior Syriac. Tremellius in- 
verted it in his margin, 1569. Gutbier, 1664, and Schaaf, 1709, inserted it in their 
texts. Porson, p.174. Marsh's Michaelis, ii. 9. 16,17. A remarkable instance 
of recent interpolation. 


} Porson, p. 176. 180. 206. 

§ There is more room for dispute respecting this than the other versions ; but 
the fact isthis. It was not in the Arm, MSS, prior to the 13th century, wher it 
was added by Haitho, who published a new edition of the Armenian Bible, al 
tered, or rather corrupted, from the Vulgate. Porson, 198. Mich. ii. 102. 

| Porson, p. 151.403. § Porson, p. 237. 403. . 

** Porson, p. 403. The investigation of the evidence of the Latin fathers is 
attended with a little intricacy ; but it appears clear, that the text was not known 
till towards the latter end of the sth century. Porson, p. 316. 

‘+ Lerson, Pp g63~—365. 375—~— 38>. tt Porson, Pp. 366. 373° 377. 
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rately, °° make disciples of ;” and this signification it appears 
io have, likewise, in Acts xiv. 21, The Apostles, in their 
addresses to those who either already were, or were mp, po Be 
their preaching to become, believers in the one only true God, 
would of course acquaint them with the history of Jesus Christ, 
and set before them the various evidences by which he was 
proved to be a teacher sent from God. When any persons 
were brought to the belief and acknowledgment of this truth, 
they were to be “ made disciples,”” or entered into the number 
of professed disciples, by solemn baptism; after which the 
were to be fully ** taught to observe all things whatsoe¥er” 
their newly-acknowledged Master had commanded. That, 
then, which discipled them, which received them into the num- 
ber of disciples, was the outward rite of baptism. A disciple, 
to use a more familiar English word, is a * scholar.” Now, 
it will readily be granted, that any one may with propriety en- 
ter himself as scholar to a teacher, of whose ability for givin 
instruction he has a high opinion, and hereby engage nNimeelf 
to an immediate attendance at his school, and attention to his 
lessons. And may not a parent, with equal propriety, enter 
even his infant-child at such a school, and thus oblige himself 
to send it thither as soon as it is capable of learning any am 
that is taught there? And, supposing it to be the establishe 
custom of the master to have this engagement confirmed b 
‘some outward act~-for instance, by entering the name of suc 
intended scholar in a book—would it not be equally proper for 
the parent to enter the name of his child, as for a grown-up 
person to enter his own name, in this view? Considering the 
Lord Jesus Christ, then, as both every way qualified and di- 
vinely commissioned to be the teacher of mankind, will it not 
follow that it is alike proper for adults who believe in him as 
such, to enter themselves, by submitting to the prescribed rite 
of baptism, among his professed scholars, that they may im- 
mediately apply their minds to his saered Jessons ; and for be- 
lieving parents to enter their infant offspring by the same out- 
ward rite among his scholars, and thus engage themselves to 
do what they can that their children may actually become ac- 
quainted with the same divine lessons as soon ag they are able 
to learn them? If this argument be allowed to he valid, 
then will it not lay to rest for ever the controversy between 
peedobaptists and anti-poedobaptists, as it will follow that the 
practices of infant baptism and of adult baptism are equally pro- 
per in themselves, and equally warranted by the very words of 
the original institution ? ; 
As to the mode of baptism, indulge me in proposing the fol- 
942 
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lowing queries. Does it not appear, from such passages as 
Tit. in, 5. and especially 2 Pet. 1. 9. that baptism was origi- 
nally considered as an external symbol of the baptized person’s 
being ‘* purged from his old sins,” the sins of his former Jewish 
or heathen state? If so, is there not probably an allusion in 
this ordinance to the washings which were enjoined upon the 
Israclites for the removal of various ceremonial pollutions, in 
which they were commanded to wash their clothes, and bathe 
their flesh in water? Is there not, then, some ground for con- 
jecturing that the ancient mode of baptism was something 
which more exactly resembled a proper washing than any that 
is now practised? It is readily acknowledged, that sprinkling 
1s not properly washing; but then it must be allowed, that only 
a very small quantity of water should be used in the baptism of 
an infant, if the baptizer wishes to keep it in that state of quiet- 
ness which is necessary to secure the attention of its parents to 
the service, But I will be bold to ask, is even dipping a pro- 
per washing? Will the mere putting the hands or feet, or the 
whole body under water, be sufficient for their cleansing, un- 
less something more be done? Accordingly, in that instance 
of baptism of which the most particular account is given—-that 
of the Eunuch, Acts vill. 38.—is it not plain, that the baptiz- 
ing of him was something which followed, and was quite dis- 
tinct from, his going with Philip into the water? On the 
whole then, if it be a probable conjecture that the original 
baptism was a real and proper washing, will it not follow 
that both sprinklers and dippers have departed from it, and 
therefore need not dispute any longer whether of their own 
modes is the most preferable ? 

‘These ideas are advanced with diffidence; but they have long 
been familiar to the writer, and are recommended to him by 
this consideration, that the admission of them would reconcile 
professing Christians to one another, and dispose them more 
readily to bear with each others differing opinions and practices 
in respect to the subject of them. 

I am, Sir, your’s, 

Laland, Jan. 10, 1806. J. T. 
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REVIEW. 


A srt PLEAS’D TO PRAISE, YET NOT AFRAID TO BLAME,” 





Porr, 


Writers and Booksellers desirous of having their Publications noticed carly iy 
the Review of the Monruty Rerosirory, are requested to send them as soom 
as they appear, to the Editor, at the Printer’s.j 


ARTICLE I. 


Letters to Dissenting Ministers, and to Students for the Mi- 
nistry, from the Rev. Mr. Job Orton. Transcribed from 
his original Short-hand, with Notes Explanatory and Bio. 
graphical. Towhich are prefived, Memoirs of his Life. 
By 8. Palmer, 2 vols. 12mo. Longman and Co. 1806. 

[Concluded from p. 261.] 


Havinc delineated so largely Mr. Orton’s character, it will 
be less necessary to examine the Letters before us with extra- 
ordinary minuteness ; suffice it to say, that they are an exact 
transcript of his mind. Many of them are letters of advice. 
No persons more want advice than Dissenting, especially voun 
Dissenting Ministers, as few have been so well able to give it 
as Mr. Orton. ‘This class of readers will, doubtless, profit 
by his counsels of prudence ; though, if they be of a generous 
constitution, or a romantic cast of mind, they may possibly 
think that his prudence is sometimes worldly, 


‘© Tam sorry,” says Mr. O. ina letter to the Rev. Mr. Hughes*, 
** you should think of removing Mr. Though he is not very 
agreeably fixed, yet he is in an important useful station, and hath great 
encouragement in his ministry. You know how difficult it is to ave 
such a place supplied as he is now in, and how few Dissenting Minis- 
ters there are in that country. But perhaps you had more than one 
selfish reason for desiring his settlement in your neighbourhood. I 
hear he has a very agreeable sister, whose charms have attracted your 
attention, and perhaps affection too. I am a perfect stranger to the 
whole family ; but if my information be right, that she hath little or 
no foatane, t cannot think that such an alliance will be prudent, espe- 
cially as you have so little of your own, and perhaps are not remark-~ 
able for economy. There is ‘an old rule which I remember in the 
Grammar, that deseryes your attention: “ Duo negativa pl ue 
vehementius negant.” You will therefore think, and think again, be- 
fore you pursue such a scheme ; especially as you may reasonably ex- 
pect, considering your education, profession, and station, that you may 
meet witha wife with a handsome fortune, as many other Dissenting 
Ministers have done,” 


The letter to the Rev. Mr. (afterwards Dr.) Ashworth, upon 
his taking the office of Resident and Divinity-Tutor in the Aca- 





* Vol. i. p. 140. 
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demy which, after Dr. Doddridge’s death, was removed from 
Northampton to Daventry *, is one of the most interesting in 
the collection. The strictures upon Dr. Doddridge’s govern. 
ment of his academy were not, it may be presumed, intended 
by Mr. Orton for the public eye ; they are on that account the 
more valuable. Dr. Doddridge will lose nothing in real and per- 
manent reputation, by being found to have had some of the fat!- 
ings incident to human nature ; though some of his biographers 
have, judging from their accounts of him, thought otherwise ¢, 

In some of the letters to the Rev.-Mr. Clarke, Mr. Orton 
discusses at considerable length the subject of * Free Praver 
and Forms in Public Worship,” which was agitated so much 
about the year 1752, in consequence of the Lancashire Dissen- 
ters betaking themselves to the use of a Liturgy. He declares 
himself decidedly in favour of free or extempore prayer. It was 
his own practice ‘* never to think of any thing he had to say 
before he went into the pulpit—except on particular occa- 
sions}.’’ He predicts, that if the Dissenters should adopt 
forms of prayer, their congregations would soon decrease ; 
the wealthier part of them would conform, and the more pious 
part join the Methodists. We wish some of our Lancashire 
correspondents would inform us of the actual effect which the 
use of Liturgies has produced upon the Dissenting Congrega- 
tions of those parts? Mr. Orton relates two anecdotes upon 
this subject ; one of Bishop Patrick, to shew that the disuse of 
extempore prayer begets a total incapacity for it; another of 
Archbishop ‘Tillotson, to shew how much easier extempore¢ 
prayer is than extempore preaching. 


“ Bishop Patrick was in early life eminent for a devotional spirit, 
But taking a distaste of the Non-conformists, he lost that spirit. In 
the advance of life, visiting an old friend, a Dissenter, he was desired 
to pray in the family. His performance was so different from what it 
had formerly been, that, imagining the family must observe it, he said, 
when he rose from his knees, ‘ I profess it’s out of my head.’ The 
master replied, ‘O, Sir, I fear it’s out of your heart: you have made 
a sad exchange for your Jawn sleeves and mitre §.’”” ! 

“« Dr. Birch observes, in his Life of Archbishop Tillotson, that he 
could Ee extempore exceedingly well, but was once quite non- 
plussed, and obliged in a few minutes to desist, when he attempted 
to preach without notes, upon the most common and comprehensive 


* Letter I. Vol. i. 


+ We cannot enter upon the question how far Dr. Ashworth’s descendants may 
be justified in laying a letter, evidently intended to be private, before the public 
eye. No blame whatever attaches to he worthy Editor: on the contrary we, in 
a NS with his readers, are thankful to him for a document which throws con- , 
wederable light not only upon Dr. Doddridge’s character, but also upon the history 
ef the Northampton Academy, and which may be eminently serviceable co the 
Heads of Dissenting Academics in general. ; 

} Voli. p. 27 § Vol. i. p. 20, 
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subject, viz. a future jedgnecat, and on a text on which he has five or 
six sermons in his works *. 


Mr. O. afterwards examines the Liverpool Liturgy, and pro- 
nounces it, we think very uncandidly, ‘‘ an almost deistical 
composition >.” ai 

Though Mr. O. was not a Calvinist, he was a zealous ad- 
vocate for what he calls, and what are now commonly called 
by one class of Christians, the peczdiar doctrines of the gos- 
pel, viz. “* the general corruption of human nature—the atone- 
ment of Christ—and the necessity of the Spirit’s influence, to 
enlighten, sanctify, and comfort the soul{.’’ His antipathy 
to the Socinians betrays him, in one place, mto as arrant a 
piece of trifling and folly as we ever remember to have smiled 
at. In one of the letters to Mr. Palmer, he says |]: 


*« T heartily thank you for your “* Answer to Dr. Priestley’ (on the 
Lord's Supper) and hope it will be of singular service to prevent the 
spread of theies loose, unscriptaral, andin a great measure unprofitable 
notions of that sacred ordinance, which he and too many others enter- 
tain. I think I never saw so much of the wisdom and goodness of our 
blessed Lord, in instituting such an ordinance, as since the notions of 
the Socinians have so much prevailed; for it seems as if it was one 
great end of that institution to prevent or confute them; and while it 
continues in the church, it will be impossible to hinder the generality 
of Christians from having better notions of the atonement of Christ, 
than some modern writers wish them to have, and from laying more 
stress upon it, both as the foundation of our Christian hope, and a 
powerful motive to every branch of a Christian temper and conver- 
sation. 


On other occasions Mr. Orton appears singularly liberal. 
He acknowledges his opinions were unsettled when he first un- 
dertook the pastoral office. He advises Dr. Ashworth to set 
out in his academy on a generous plan, and never to be the 
slave of any persons, either Independents or Presbyterians, or- 
thodox or otherwise. He avows his dislike to and disuse of 
the Assembly’s Catechism. He corresponded with Mr. Hugh 
Farmer, dail betta to have rejoiced in the impression which 
his book on the Temptation of Christ made upon the public 
mind, He remarks on this topic— 


‘ What a strange disposition have tc Ministers in London, that 


* Vol. i. p? 32. + Vol. i. p. 80, 

¢ Is it not strange, if any thing ought to appear strange te a person acquainted 
with theology, that the grand liarity of the gospel, viz. a resurrection from 
the dead, is never included by those that aspire to the high rank of orthodoxy, in 
the peculiar dectrines; and that those that are reckoned such should be 
not from the Gospels or the Acts of the Apostles, but from the Epistles, as 
nd we Bes a sort of after-discoveries—cddenda to the volume of-Chyistisn 
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not.one of them who thinks Mr. Farmer’s plan right, can publicly say 
so' How uncomfortable must a situation there be, if they are so ter- 
ribly afraid of one another! It is like living near the Inquisition. [ 
biess God that we breathe a freer air in the country, in this as well as 
many other respects *.” 


He has in two of his Letters pronounced a high, and we 
have no doubt sincere, panegyric on Mr. Lindsey. 


«© Tam exceedingly glad to hear, that Mr. Lindsey's chapel was 
so well filled, especially in the summer season, when the London 
congregations are generally thin. I have had two or three letters from 
that worthy and excellent man, whom I much esteem, and hold in 
the same veneration as I should have done one of the ejected and si- 
lenced Ministers 4 century ago. I have nothing to do with his parti- 
cular sentiments ; but his good sense, learning, piety, integrity, and 
desire to do good, demand the esteem and affection of every consistent 
Christian, especially every consistent Dissenter. Mr. J——, the Baptist 
Minister of W , has sent me a tract which he wrote against “ Lind- 
sey’s Apology,” which is a weak and ill-natured performance. But 
some people who have no qualification for it, love to write against a 
man of an established character and great credit, as they think it doth 
them honour among their own party to attack a champion of the oppe- 
site party. Is it likely that any of his congregation should be corrupted 
by Mr. Lindsey’s book: I wish he had more of that confessor’s spirit, 
and then he may be as orthodox as he pleases +.” 

** Were I to publish an account of ejected and silenced Ministers, 
ft should be strongly tempted to insert Mr. Lindsey in the list (which 
he mentions with so much veneration }) if I brought him in by head 
and shoulders. He certainly deserves as much respect and honour as any 
ene of them, for the part he has acted. Perhaps few of them exceeded 
him in learning or piety. I venerate him as I would any of your con- 
fessors. As to his particular sentiments, they are nothing to me, any 
more than Baxter’s, or ‘Tombes’s, or John Goodwin's, &c. An ho- 
nest, pious man who makes such a sacrifice to truth and conscience, 
as he ee done, is a glorious character, and deserves the respect, es- 
teem, and veneration of every true Christian, whatever his particular 
sentiments may be; and this I maintain, let your neighbour (who 
ought to be excommunicated) say what he pleases. Let him read and 
meditate on Neh. ii. 10. and blush if he can |.” 








Mr. Orton was a great, but not a general reader: his judg- 
ment on books is, we presume to think, often incorrect: he 
seems not to have liked or understood controversial theology. 
He calls Dr. Taylor (we hope not in derision) a Socinian §, and 
decides against the doctrine of necessity by an appeal to ‘ his 
own feelings **.” Unlike the Puritans, whom in religion he 
much resembled, he possessed no ardent Jove of civil liberty ; 
at Icast the sentiment was nearly extinct in his bosom before he 


- Vol. i. p. 83. 

Page 208 of his Apology, 2d edition. 

‘ Letter to-Mr. Palmer, vol, ii. p. 159. 
* Vol. ii. p. 92, 93. 


+ Voli. p. 258. 
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died. In a letter to Mr. Palmer, Sept. 29, 1775, he thus 
writes—- 


«* Whatever ‘ the principle of the Americans’ may be, the spirit 
they shew is malignant, rebellious, and wicked. My Bible teaches 
me ‘ not to speak evil of dignities, &c.’ I wish the London ministers 
would leave politics .to statesmen, and give themselves wholly to their 
ministry *.” 

Mr. Orton had at this time forgotten, that if the Non-cone 
formists, whom he so much admired, had not acted in the se- 
venteenth century as the Americans did in the eighteenth, nei- 
ther he nor his Dissenting brethren would have been permitted 
to exercise their ‘ ministry’ any where but in the wilds of 
America ! 

We take our leave of these volumes with expressing the 
pleasure, notwithstanding the few exceptions already noticed, 
we have experienced in perusing them, and the obligation we 
feel to the Editor for making them public, and for enriching 
them with a Memoir, and explanatory apd biographical Notes 
and Appendixes. 





ARTICLE Il, 


Discourses on various Topics relating to Doctrine and Prace 
tice. By the late Rev. Timothy Kenrick. In 2 vols, 8yo, 


Johnson, 
(Concluded from p. 268.) 


THE meaning of the phrase “ remission of sins”’ in scrips 
ture, is stated in the fourteenth sermon (Matt. xxvi. 27, 28, 
** And he took the cup, &c.’””) which begins with an enume- 
ration of the opinions severally entertained by three classes, of 
Protestants concerning the death of Christ. Some conceive 
that the sufferings of Jesus on the cross were vicarious, and. 
that he then satisfied divine justice, in bebalf of the elect: 
others suppose that, in consequence of our Lord’s death, God 
has given him authority not only to proclaim forgiveness of 
sins by his gospel, but actually to bestow it upon all mankind, 
and that, on this account, pardon of sin may very well be at- 
tributed to his blood, the sign of his death, in which event the 
real efficacy lay : others, again, think that the death of Christ 
had only a remote connexion with the forgiveness of sins ; im 
as much as by that event, and by his resyrrection, which was 
necessarily connected with it, he furnished men with the most 
effectual motives to repentance and reformation, which are ale 


Ways accompanied with pardon under the divine governmenr, 


® Vo). ii. p. 167. 
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In the judgment of Mr. K, the two last opirions are free 
from the objections to which the former is liable; “ yet they 
have still,” says he, ‘‘ one grand defect,”’ that they do not 
truly explain such language as that contained in the text. He 
proposes accordingly, to shew what is meant there by ‘ re- 
mission of sins,’’ and what connexien exists between the death 
of Christ and that effect. 

Though the common meaning of the word “ sin” in the 
Scriptures is disobedience to a divine law, or moral guilt, it is 
ied, nevertheless, with considerable latitude, and has, in many 
instances, a different signification. It appears from several 
passages, that the Gentiles are called sinners both by Christ 
and his apostles. ‘This appellation is opposed to that of saints, 
bestowed upon the members of the commonwealth of Israel. 
Christ, then, who died to establish the truth of the new cove- 
nant, which introduced Gentiles, the many, or the great body 
of mankind,‘ into the state of privilege which the Jews before 
occupied, might justly say of himself, that he ‘ shed his 
blood for many, for the remission of sins.” 

When he calls his blood ** the blood of the new covenant,” 
he alludes to the language of Moses, Exod. xxiv. 8, and insi- 
nuates that the same purpose would be answered by shedding 
his blood, in regard to the new covenant, as’ was produced by 
the blood of the victim, in regard to the old, 2. ¢. that one 
would be confirmed as well as the other had been. Mr. K. 
shews at large, that this view of the case applies to the Jews no 
less than to the Gentiles ; and the discourse concludes with 
some useful remarks arising from it’s subject. For perspicuity 
of expression, closeness of reasoning, and happiness of scrip- 
tural illustration and criticism, it reflects much credit on the 
memory of the author: but surely it should have been placed 
together with the sermons on the atonement, &c. in the second 
volume. We may add, that Eph. ii. 13. is a passage which 
throws light on our author’s reasoning, and is perhaps best in- 
térpreted on his principles. 

Four highly valuable discourses follow (xv. xvi. xvii. and 
xviii.) on ** gospel motives.” 

_ The text of the first in the set is, John xv. 5. “Iam the 
vine,” Sc, While the Christian precepts aré usually considered 
a$ presumptive, in a great degree, of the divinity of the dis- 
pensation, Mr. K. justly looks upon the same argument as ap- 
plicable to the motives by which those precepts are enforced. He 
instances in such as are founded on a love of praise or the fear 
of censure, the principle of honour and that of shame; with- 
out, however, allowing his'readers to imagine, ford moment, 
that these motives are recommended indiscriminately and ¢x- 
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clusively. Another class to which he appeals are those founded 
upon a desire of obtaining some personal benefit, or of avoid- 
ing some personal evil ; and those which are built upon what 
Hartley stiles ** rational self-interest.’” In motives taken from 
love to men, he finds a third class, and a fourth in those which 
are resolvable into a regard to God. By a copious and happy 
citation of passages from the gospels, he shews that Christ em- 
ployed these motives in his discourses; whence he infers the 
excellence of the gospel, and the obligation of Christian mini- 
sters to enforce moral duties by ad/ the sanctions which their 
Master used. | 

The second sermon in this series is from Eph. vi. 11. (* Put 
on the whole armour of God”’); and here our author proves, 
that the motives insisted on by the apostles in their discourses 
and writings may be reduced to the four heads already men- 
tioned, with the addition only of conscience. This is largely 
shewn with respect to the loye of honour, and a regard,to hap- 
piness in a future life. 

In discourse the seventeenth (the third of this set, and from 
the same text with the foregoing), the illustration is continued, 
and is extended to the principles of benevolence, a regard to 
the will of God, and obedience to the dictates of conscience. 
This part of the subject is treated with singular care and 
judgment. 

The eighteenth sermon (the last upon this topic) has for its _ 
text, Heb. vi. 1. “¢ Therefore, leaving the principles,” &c. and 
consists of inferences from the illustrations, &c. in the three 
preceding. They are (1) a strong presumption of the divine origin 
of the gospel, (2) the true manner of preaching it, (3) the proper 
standard whereby to judge and improve our own character, and 
the means to which we must have recourse, in order to be for- 
tified against temptation, and excited to the practice of duty. 

We have read these four sermons with more than common 
admiration ; and much should we rejoice to see them reprinted, 
with the consent of the editor, &c. in a separate pamphlet, 
with the view of being more generally circulated. By every 
man who is desirous of learning what Christianity is, they will be 
greatly valued. We cannot forbear making a short extract. 


“What Paul meant by ‘ preaching Christ Jesus the Lord,’ was, if 
we may judge from his example, to preach his religion after the model 
rescribed by himself, and not to be always insisting the excel- 
encies of C its person, the aresinars © his love, or — 
supposed atonement. is is what many now understand by preach- 
ing Christ ; but it was not the primitive. method. It supposes either 
that the mairl object of the Christian religion is to do honour to Christ, 
whereas he Hiniself tells us that he sought not his own glory: or else 
Kt supposes thatthe most powerful matics to the discharge of our duty 
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is to be derived from our love to Christ ; whereas the New Tesfament 
teaches us, that it is our love to God which deserves that honour,” 


« The observance of the Sabbath” is the title and subject 
of the 19th sermon (Matt. xii, 8. ‘* The Son of Man is Lord 
even of the Sabbath-day”). By “‘ the Son of Man”? in the 
text, Mr. K. supposes our Lord to mean man in general. And 
after many preliminary remarks, he enters on an cxamination 
of these four questions: ** Is the command which directed the 
Jews to celebrate the Sabbath obligatory upon Christians? Have 
Jesus and his apostles delivered any injunctions on this head? 
Why do we observe the Lord’s-day ? and how ought it to be 
employed?” We are mistaken if most of the author’s readers 
will not warmly approve of his answers to these inquiries: they 
amount to this, that Christianity knows nothing of a sabbath, 
but that upon principles of expediency, and from veneration 
for the pattern of the apostles, &c. the Lord’s-day should be 
set apart for public worship, and spent with devout cheer- 
fulness. 

Did this decision of the case require the authority of cele- 
brated names for its support, those of Spencer, Ogden, Hallett, 
Paley, and of many of the first divines would serve to recom- 
mend and vindicate it. 

Of the twentieth sermon, which should have been arranged 
together with the others on doctrinal subjects, the title is, 
*€ On the Humanity of Christ,” from Acts 11. 22. ** Ye men 
*¢ of Israel, hear these words: Jesus of Nazareth, a man ap- 
** proved of God among you”’ [or, according to the better ren- 
dering of Bishop Pearce], “ a man from God, manifested 
** among you,”’ &c. The author first considers the plain ac- 
count here given of Jesus Christ, shews, secondly, how well 
qualified Christ is, as a man from God, for fulfilling every pur- 
pose of his mission, and concludes with three inferences. 

When Jesus Christ is called a man, the word means the 
same thing as when it is used upon other occasions. Our 
Lord was distinguished, however, from ordinary men by being 
from God, t.¢. by acting from his immediate orders, or bring- 
ing a message from him. In several respects, he was far more 
highly favoured than former prophets ; and his miracles were 
valid proofs that he was a divine teacher. 

A man thus commissioned and attested was sufficient for 
preaching the gospel to the Jews; and such a prophet they 
were more likely to receive than one who pretended to be of a 
nature superior to the human. ‘The resurrection of a man 13 
the best pattern and assurance of the resurrection of other men; 
his example, the fittest to be proposed to them, In the cha- 
racter, then, of a man from God, &c. Jesus was amply quali- 
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fied for performing every part of his office. Hence it becomes 
us to bless God for providing a Saviour so well suited to the 
wants of mankind ; to receive Christ in the character in which 
he is presented to us in the Scriptures, and to acknowledge all 
to be Christians who thus receive him as a man from God. 

A note tosermon the twenty-first, ‘* on Public Worship,” 
(from Ps. cxi. 1. *€ Praise ye the Lord,” &c.) informs us, that 
it was preached at Wrexham, on the Jast Sunday but one be- 
fore the author’s death. This circumstance will render it par- 
ticularly interesting to his friends ; and the discourse itself has 
strong claims upon the approbation of the reader. 

Mr. K. begins with noticing the high antiquity of social 
worship, and its almost undisputed propriety. He places his 
recommendation of it, however, upon the humble ground of 
utility ; easy as, he confesses, it would be for him to take a 
more elevated position. With this view, he considers the 
nature of devotion, in connexion with thé temper and urgent 
wants of mankind. 

Private prayer at once improves and manifests a devout 
temper. 


** When the ideas and feelings of the mind are expressed in words, 
and clothed in language, they acquire a strength, a vigor, a lustre, 
which they seldom possess while the subject of silent contemplation in 
the breast. Faith thus assisted rises into assurance ; gratitude becomes 
more ardent, benevolence more glowing, resignation more complete, 
contrition more poignant and genuine.” 


Owing, nevertheless, to defective information, or to the 
want of early habit and custom, a great proportion of mankind 
are but ill prepared for the services of private devotion. Their 
08 for such employments is described with much beauty 
and spirit by our author, who sustly observes, that to men 
of this character public worship offers precisely that kind of 
aid which their situation requires. Nor are the best-informed 
and most enlightened minds above the reach of its advantages, 
such is the animating and happy influence of society! We 
must strongly suspect, therefore, cither the sincerity or the self- 
knowledge of that man who pronounces his character to be so 
perfect as not to need the assistance of public worship : to per- 


sons of ordinary virtue its services are indispensable, 
Christian benevolence, as well as the duty which every man 
owes.to himself, requires that he join in thes. services with his 


brethren. 


« Do you wish for the society of your friends to give that animation 
and energy to your devout feelings which the dignity and grandeur of 
the object require? Deny not to them the same advantage, by with- 
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drawing from the house of prayer ; nor think so lightly of yourself 
to imagine, that your presence adds nothing to the solemnity of public 
worship and the energy of devotion.” 


The social worship in which we age with our fellow. 
Christians is a public avowal of our faith in. the divine mission 
of Jesus of Nazareth: it creases the attachments, strengthens 
the ties, and enforces the duties of social life; it cannot fail to 
draw attention and excite inquiry, and is calculated to abate 
the pride of rank and station, to elevate the dejected spirit of 
the lower orders of mankind, and to inspire all with a spirit of 
mutual candour and good will. 

No injurious reflection ought, however, to be cast upon those 
excellent characters who, from principles of conscience, have 
withdrawn from a form of public worship which they judge to 
be unscripiural. 

Mr. K. next replies to two objections (they were those, we 
believe, of the late Gilbert Wakefield) against public worship, 
and concludes by observing, that habit will render these ser- 
vices agreeable, notwithstanding they may at first be performed 
with pabananoe Recommending an attendance upon them, 
he says :— 

** This subjugation of the conduct'to the judgment, of the affections 
to the will, while it is the parent of true wisdom, is also the most 


acceptable sacrifice which an imperfect creature can render to its 
Creator.” 


Our opinion of this. discourse is sufficiently declared by the 
long abstract we have given of its contents: the subject, the 
reasoning, the illustrations, and the style, have entitled it to 
more than a common share of our attention ; and, in reading 
it, we have frequently had occasion to repeat— 


Juvat usque morari! 


We perceive with pleasure, that the next discourse (the 
twenty-second) is likewise of the devotional and practical class : 
its subject is, ** The fear of the Lord, the only sure guide toa 
complete knowledge and uniform practice of virtue,” and the 
text, Ps. oxi. 10. ** The fear of the Lord is the beginning of 
wisdom.” 

_ The fear of God, remarks Mr. K. is the surest guide to the 
discovery of our duty, and furnishes the best motives for the 
practice of it ; and he examines the justness of this position in 
rs to the three great divisions—divine, personal, and so- 
cial, This examination, in the course of which we meet with 
some deserved strictures on the. works of ancient and of modern 


unbelievers, is made with considerable fairness and perspicuity ; 
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nor will it be easy, we conceive, to shake the principle for 
which this writer pleads. ‘The sermon would have been read 
with yet more satisfaction and advantage, had the allusions 
been explained, and the specific references been marked, by the 
Editor, at the bettom of the page. 

There is a sermon of Bishop Hurd’s upon a similar subject, 
(Vol, III. No. XIV.) which will also repay perusal: indeed 
this prelate’s “ moral and devotional” discourses are, in gene- 
ral, of uncommon excellence. 

In the twenty-third sermon, Mr. K. treats of * the Moral 
Sense,” from Ps. xv. 4. ** In whose eyes a vile person,” &c. 
from which words he observes, that good men are esteemed 
and honoured by those of a like character. Having shewn that 
this esteem is the esteem of virtue for virtue, is bestowed upon 
no other property, and proceeds from no other cause, he in- 
quires how it comes to have any existence; and this fact he re- 
solves into the moral sense, or conscience, which he regards 
as acquired and not instinctive, and the rise and progress and 
operation of which he traces with accuracy, and describes with 
energy and distinatness. ‘The discourse concludes with some 
useful practical observations. 

Weare cautioned in sermon the twenty-fourth, (from 2 Thess. 
ii. 10. ** Because they received not,” &c.) against * indiffer- 
ence to religious truth.” Mr. K. charges those with being 
indifferent to religious truth who will not inquire into the foun- 
dation on which it is built; who, a acquired a knowledge 
of it, confine that knowledge to themselves, and who take no 
active measures to propagate Christian truth in the world, or 
to defend it against those by whom it is attacked. Under 
these heads the reader will find many valuable remarks and 
pertinent illustrations (particularly that in p. 60, 61, concern- 
ing the worship of Jehovah and of Baal) ; nor is there any topic 
upon which the author writes with more clearness and force ; 
it appears to have been in perfect unison with his own cast of 
character. 

_That he loved and venerated truth for its subserviency to 
virtue, is evident from his twenty-fifth sermon, entitled: 
““ Christians the salt of the earth,’”’ from Matt. v. 13. ** Ye 
are the salt,” &c. Here he takes occasion to shew how Chris- 
tians are qualified to produce the effect thus ascribed to them, 
and then employs some considerations to induce them to exert 
their powers to answer this useful purpose. Accordingly he 
examines what Christians believed, and how — acted, at the 
time when they were called by our Lord the salt:of the earth, 
With their principles and conduct are contrasted those of the 


professed disciples of Christ in succeeding’ ages: but'it is, at 
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the same time, proved, that consistent believers of the present 
day are capable of doing the same geod with the primitive 
Christians; and they are bound to make the attempt by grati- 
tude to God, benevolence to mankind, and a regard to their 
own honour ‘and interest. 

Some critical and doctrinal sermons now follow. No, 
KXVI. is “* On the Phraseology of the Epistles” (1 Cor. ii, 
12,13. * ** Now we have received, ” &c.) 

By ** comparing sp viritual things with spiritual,” Mr. K, 
understands a comparison of the spiritual privileges of Chris- 
tians with the spiritual privileges of Israelites. The object of 
the discourse is to shew that this may frequently be scen in the 
epistles, and that the same terms and phrases which were Once 
applied by God him: self, and by divine messengers, to the 
children of Israel, under the institution of the laws are applied 
by the apostles to all Christians, under the institution of the 

gospel, Mr. K. has, in truth, here given an abridginent, 
though by no means a servile one, of Dr. ‘Taylor’s w ell-known 
Essay entitled “* A Key to the Apos stolic Writings,” which has 
also been lately presented to “" world, ona reduced scale, by 
the Rev. Thomas Howet. We . heartily wish success to all 
honourable methods of ook it into the hands of students in 
thealogy, and indeed of every Christian who is desirous of 
bong able to give a reason of the hope that is in him. The 
phraseo! gv of the New Testament in general, and of the 
epistles im particular, ¢ can never be understood, while we are 
cither ignorant of that of the Old, or superficially acquainted 
with it. "There is no description of the ministers of religion 
to whom the Hebrew scriptures are so familiar as they ought 
to be; and we are apprehensive that this branch of fearning 
1s but slenderly cultivated and encouraged even by those Pro- 
testamt Dissenters who profess to set the greatest value upon a 
theological education. 

We are informed, by the Editor, that the seven following 
discourses, XXVIII. to XXXIV, though drawn up in the form 
of sermons, werc delivered as lectures toa class of young men. 
He further says: ‘* The reader will perceive that, in various 
places, the author has closely followed the Essays on the Death 
of Christ, &c. published by Dr. Priestley, under the name of 
Clemens, in the Theological Repository. ” 

Of this series of discourses the first is entitled, “ vou 
ance and refurmation only required in order to acceptance with 
God:” (Is. 1. 16, 17,48. “ Wash ye, make you cle an,” &c.) 
It opens with some remarks upon the necessity of doctrinal 


* tris crroncously printed, 3 Cor. xii. ro. + ramo, Exeter, 1805+ 
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preaching: it then states the popular tenet of Christ’s-atone- 
ment, and afterwards proposes the plan upon which the sub- 
ject is to be considered. Mr. K. inquires, first, on, what terms 
God is represented in Scripture as pardoning sinners; 2dly, 
what is the design of the death of Christ ; thirdly, how this de- 
sign appears consistent with those various figures in which it is 
spoken of, and with the many virtues which are ascribed to it? 
He previously examines, however, into what the light of na- 
ture would teach us, or what we should be able to collect from 
the appearance of things around us, concerning the terms of 
pardon. We shall submit to our readers the method and the 
result of this examination ; although, in our own judgment, it 
might have been waved, in consequence of the appeal being 
made, and rightly made, to Scripture. 

The prevalence of happiness in the works of nature proves 
the benevolence of God. Evil, from its tendencies and rela- 
tions, 1s, upon the whole, an advantage. We have reason to 
believe, that happiness is the object of the divine government ; 
that the punishments inflicted by the Deity upon any of his ra- 
tional and moral creatures have their good in view; and that 
wherever there is sincere repentance, the necessity of punish- 
ment is superseded. From the imperfection of human govern- 
ments, sentences are executed upon offenders against the laws, 
without regard to their professions of repentance: under the 
government of a being of perfect knowledge, no such obstacle 
to pardon can possibly occur. : 

‘True it is, that men are often punished for sin, as in a dis- 
eased constitution of body, &c. where they are sincerely sorry 
for their past misconduct, and have entirely reformed their 
behaviour: yet all that can be inferred from this is, not that 
there is no room for any degree of forgiveness, but that the re- 
mission is not complete, so as to exempt the offender from all 
the ill effects of his transgressions, which, adds Mr. K. is pro- 
bably the fact in every instance, even where the divine Being 
forgives most freely. 

After all, we agree with our author, that the light of nature 
leaves it doubtful how far the pardon: of sin will extend ; and 
we receive with gratitude the more decisive and satisfactory in- 
formation afforded by revelation upon this interesting subject. 

Mr. K. brings forward many passages of Scripture, in sup- 
port of the doctrine which furnishes the title of this discourse : 
these are, Ex. xxxiv. 6, 7. (part of which declaration he illustrates 
by Jer. xxx. 11.) Ps. li. 16, 17. xxv. 7. Ps. Lxxxv. 5. Dan. ix. 9. 
Luke xviii. 3. together with various remarks, arables, and 
discourses of our Lord’s, Acts x. 34, 35. and Rom. i, 24, 
From his enumeration of these texts, and his comments upon 
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them, he infers, first, that the doctrine of the forgiveness of 

sins upon repentance is not a doctrine peculiar to the gospel 

of Christ; and, secondly, that we ought to be thanktul to 

God that we are assured of forgiveness upon such clear 

and unexceptionable authority. We have to lament, that some 

of the passages quoted are not referred, in the mar: gin, to the 
laces where they are severally to be found. 

Sernion the twenty-cighth bears for its title, “ On the De- 
sign and Ends of the Death of Christ’’ (1 Cor. 1. 22—24. * For 
the Jews required,” &c.) Our author observes, that there is 
often a language in facts which speaks as strongly as words can 
do. He inquires, therefore, what is the obvious desien of the 
death of Christ, as tt may be inferred from the fact itself? 
This he finds to be its intimate connexton with the resurrec- 
tion of Jesus, viewed as a proof and tilustration of his doctrine 
of a future universal resurrection ; and we cordially agree with 
him in the opinion, that whatever degree of importance and 
utility belongs to the resurrection of our Lord, must belong 
also to his death. Hence the necessity of his dying by cruci- 
fixion, e. ¢. that the faet of his death might be notorious and 
indisputable, “Phe more certainly we know that he died, the 
more certainly do we know that he rose from the dead. Ac- 

cordingly the princip: il subject of Paul’s discourses was the re- 

surrection of Se — as connected with that event, and re- 
quisite to prove it, his crucifixion. Here, pkewe se, We per- 
ceive the reason w Ry mis poetics represent the death of Christ 
as having such powerful moral influence, in cleansing men 
trom the “guilt, and delivering them from the consequences of 
their sins, see ‘Tit. nu. 14. Eph. v. ¢5—27. 1 Pet. n. 24. 
Rev.i. 5, though it should be recollected, that the important 
bene an attributed in these passages to the death of Jes ‘us are, In 
other places, asc = to his resurrection. (Rom. iv. 25. Vv. 10. 
vill. 34. 1 Pet. 

WwW hile the main purpose of our divine Master’s death was 
to atford us the best evidence of a future life, by giving us, Mm 
his own person, an example of a resurrection from the dead, 
some secondary and subordinate ends were answered by the 
saine event: b y it the truth of his pretensions toa —— hh 
trom God was e stablished ; and, as he died with the oy tet 
per of mind, he is described as intending to afford us an 
example of the dis sposition with which we ought to "beat 
su fferings. 

From tpe leading view taken by Mr. K. of the death of 
Chris » he shews in what respects this event differs from the 
death of other martyrs to truth, deduces an argument in favour 

tthe humanity of our Lord, and points out the pernicious cons 
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sequence arising from supposing Jesus Christ to be God, or a 
deing superior in nature to the rest of the human race. His 
reasoning, under these three heads of reference, forms the most 
original part of this discourse, and is particularly worthy of the 
reader’s consideration. 

In the twenty-ninth sermon, we have * an explanation of 
the nature and end of sacrifices under the Mosaic law,” (from 
Rom. v. 11. “© And not only so, but we also joy in God,” &c.) 
All the cases for which atonements were appointed by the law 
of Moses are here collected; and the following observations are 


offered upon them : 
1. Agreat part of them bear no relation at all to moral 


conduct. 

2, With regard to the extraordinary atonements, full pardon 
does not appear to have been obtained for the offenders hereby, 
but only further time and a continuance of external privileges. 

3. All the appointed atonements seem to relate only to the 
propriety and decorum of the external services of public reli- 
gious worship in the tavernacle. 

4. No atonements are appointed for transgression of the mo- 
ral law, excepting the case (Ley. vi. 2, &c.) of dishonest deal- 
ing between man and man. See Ps. li. 16. Acts, xiii. 39. 
Num, xv. 30. 

The conclusion, therefore, is, that the popular notion of 
atonement derives no countenance from the Old Testament, 
and Mr. K. expresses his surprise, that a doctrine should be 
supposed to be clearly taught in Scripture, and the belief of it 
made necessary to our salvation, when it appears that it is not 
once mentioned in the New Testament ; the proper word for 
“* atonement” not being to be found there. 

His object in sermon the thirtieth (Heb. ix. 26. “ But now 
once,” &c.) is to explain “ the figurative language applied to 
the death of Christ in the New Testament.” It is there come 
pared, for example, to a sacrifice. Christ, says Mr. K. dying 
in the cause of virtue, and to procure the greatest possible 
benefit to the human race, is represented as having given his 
life a sacrifice for us. But this auihor argues, that neither wa$ 
the death of Jesus the antitype of the sacrifices under the law, 
nor, even if it were, aa it answer the purpose of the advo- 
cates for the doctrine of the atonement; the legal sacrifices 
not having been intended to remove moral guilt. The obser- 
vations made under this head are pertinent and valuable, and 
are stated with great distinctness. In the last line, however, 
ofthe 176th page, we notice an erratum of either the tran. 
acriber’s or the printer’s:: the word fourthly*should be there 
éubstituted for ffthly ; and, of course, there should be a cor 
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r ction answering to it in p. 178. ‘Towards the conclusion of 
this discourse, Mr. K. explains the comparison of Christ’s 
death to a curse, to the paschal lamb among the Jews, and to 
the death of a testator. The title of the thirty-first sermon is 
«The doctrine of Christ’s atonement inconsistent with reason,” 
(iaek. xvii. 20. ** ‘The rl; ohteousness of the righteous,” &c.) 
We content ourselves with stating the heads of the author's rea- 
! 


nine: they are the sc—that the doctrine in que stion is disho- 
nourable to the divine Beine, and irreconcileable with the prine 


ciples of justice, as well as with the general tenor of scripture. 
Mr. K. treats in the arth -aot ‘ond sermon (1 John. 1, 2. 
“ And if any man sin,” &c.) “ On the language applied 1 tm 
the New ‘Testament to the death of Christ.” He gives this 
paraphrase ef his text: we have no occasion now to be afraid 
f our sins should exclude us from the worship of God; 
tor, if any one sin, we have an advocate, or a comforter, with 
tiie Fath r, One \ ho is in thie ; pr sence oO f God (as the Jewis sh 
high-priest was in the presence of God in the tabernacle), who 


has performed for us by his Gospel all that that minister per- 
med for the Jews: - he is the propitiation or atonement 

ur sins, he has by his Gospel assured us of pardon for 
our offences, and proc dud us free access to God: moreover, 
he has answered the purposes of an atonement not to us Jews 
only, but to allmankind. Other passages then come uncer our 
author’s ex Aidaatate such as those where Christ is said to have 
died for us, to have given his life a ransom for us, to bear 
the sins of men, and | o be a mediator; and his agony in the 


The ** inferences drawn”? by Mr, K. in sermon the thirty- 
third (John xvi. 26, 27. «© At that dav,’ &c.) “ from the 
talsehood of the doctrine of Christ’s atonement” (rather from 
Ta , are, that this doctrine has no just foundation ; 
that it is improper to ask any favor of God for Christ’s sake ; 
that the mereyv of God oug ht to be the object of our trust; 
ind that we should do every thing in our power to remove 
the mistakes commonly entertained concerning our Lord’s 
atoncincnt, ' 
in sermon the thirty-fourth, Mr. K. treats * On the neces- 
sity of proy ding a subsistence for public [religious ] instructors” 
(i ¢ Or. IX. D4 § ‘ Even so hath the Lord ordained that they who 


; p each the L spel should live of the LOspel 1). m his] isa subject 


! 
lar del oa icy in the hands of thése who are themselves 


Christian teachers. Our author has diseussed it, however, 
with great propriety and manliness. The discourse was wmt- 
ten and preached with the view of recomme nding a collection 
for the support of Dissenting Ministers, in the counties of De- 
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von and Cornwall; nor can we doubt that such an appeal to 
benevolence and justice was eminently successful, 

‘The inquiries here made are, Ist, Upon what ground the 
apostles, or first preachers of the wos pel, were entitled toa 
maintenance: 2dly, How far the preachers of the gospel in 
the present day are entitled to alike support? 

Wherever services are. performed, and more especially when 
to the detriment of the agent, there is always a claim to com- 
pensation from the party benefited. Upon this acknowledged 
principle of equity among mankind, the apostle Paul grounds 
his claim to maintenance in his apostolic character 3 and upon 
this principle Mr. K. ably and candidly urges the ‘clai in, not 
merely as it regarded the apostles, but as it respects all who 
devote themselves to the Christian ministry: at the same time, 
he loudly protests against their bel ing m aintained in riches and 

affluence, and likewise against men’s being compelled to con- 
trib ite to them, by the force of human laws. His reas soning 
is worthy of the consideration both of those who plead for opu- 
lent ecclesiastical cadowments, and of such as condemn all 
public religious instruction which is not perfectly gratuitous. 
It is matter of common obs ervation, that the salary of even the 
best-supported Dissenting: Minister does not exceed what is 
paid to the principal clerks in a merchant’s counting-house ; 
nor indeed is it possible for the conscientious and enlightened 
services of the teacher of religion to be measured by any pecu- 
niary compensation whatever. 

Mr. K. ap pears, in sermon the thirty-fifth, as the eloquent 
opponent of ‘ persecution for religious opinion.” In a dis- 
course which he preached and printed, not long after the Bir- 
mingham riots, but which, we are sorry to add, has no place 
in the present volumes, he had already sicnalized himself in 
the same honorable w arfare ; and, surcly, the preacher of the 
gospel never acts more in char. acter, than when he stands forth 
the champion of toleration and evangelical charity, the deter- 
mined foe of that bigoted and inaligttiont spirit which is the 
parent of confusion and of every evil work! 

The text now insisted upon is selected from the parable of 
the marriage-supper (Luke xiv. 23. And the Lord said,” &c.) 
and Mr. K. after well explaining what our Lord means ‘by the 
term compel, takes occas{on to shew that to employ force for 
the defence of truth, or for restraining error, is at bd that 
it cannot answer the urposes expected from it; and that it is 
productive of great evils to mankind, and inconsistent with the 
spirit of the gospel. Under the third of these heads, he writes 
with more than usual animation, a and draws a most impressive 
Picture of the suffe rings of the victim of persecution : 
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« Tf his fortitude cannot be subdued by long and hard confinement, 
a more bitter cup of affliction remains: prepare thy self, O wretched 
man! for the last eitort of human malice: for death, not in its ordi- 
nary forms, but with the most dreadful features which human nature 
can bear!” 

We could wish that our limits would allow of our placing 
betore our readers the whole of this interesting representation, 
trom the words, ** ‘The prisoner is led from his cell,” &c, 
down to the end of the paragraph (p. 265, 266.) But we have 
neither time nor room for the extract ; and it only remains just 
to state one of Mr. k.’s concluding observations, which is, 
that the ministers of the gospel have been the principal pro- 
moters of persec ution. Ww ould to God that we could refute 
this accusation! Unbelieving and unprincipled statesmen, 
however, have been pers ecutors nearly as active and bitter as 
priests of any denomination ; and in every denomination, alas! 
there ere to be found p iests. We do not employ this word 
invidiously ; we mean by it those religious teachers who affect 
to act as mediators between the people and the objects of their 
vw orship 

Lhe thirty-sixth sermon was printed in the year (799, but 
never before Pe iblished: it asserts ** the future existence of In- 
fants,” trom John v. 28, 29, ** Marvel not at this,’’ &c. and, 
whether we consider the singularity of the subject, the clear- 
ness of the reasoning, or the deep interest which every parent 
must feel im this conclusion, we eannot but thank the I ditot 
for Mbit given it a wider calculation than that which it frst 
obtained, aud for having caused it to appear in a form more 
dike ly to a permanent. 

From our Lord’s declaration in the above passace, Mr. K. 
infers that persons of every character, of all generations, and 
of every age (of life), will be raised from the grav e. We leave 
it to the reader to weigh his arguments ; only ‘re ‘marking that 
it y carry as strony conv iction to our 01 wh minds as 1s possible 
se a subject about which revclauon affords us no specific 
knowl dge. 

In the thirty-seventh sermon, our author endcavours to esti- 
mate * the value of life,’ > and inquires into « the ore 
of wishing it terminated,” taking as his text 2 Cor. v. 4. “ For 
we that are in this tabernacle.” ke. which be first sucudaath 
and then proceeds to the consideration of his subject. 

According to Mr. K. fife ts valuable from its Lone a season 
of enjoyment, of improvement, and of usefulness. ‘To wish 
that it were terminated, when God does not require such 3 


® See Dr. Lindsay's very able and cloquent Sermon on the Death of Fordyce, p- §: 
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sacrifice, is a weakness, not a virtue: this desire may, how- 
ever, be excused, when we are called to very painful and labo- 
tious services, which occasion continual anxiety and exhaust 
the strength; when men are afflicted with violent pain, and the 
agony is greater than human nature can hope to endure with 
patience; when extreme old age oppresses us, and when the 
decay of the mind prevents us from communicating and re- 
ceiving happiness. ‘Fhese cases may perhaps be admitted as 
exceptions, although, in general, the language of Christian 
piety will be, ** All the days of my appointed time will I wait, 
‘ull my change come.” 

We are advised, at the conclusion of this discourse, in the 
happiest season of life, to keep ourselves from being too much 
attached to it, and, in the most afflicted, not to be ready to in- 
dulge discontent. 

The next sermon, the thirty-eighth, represents “ the danger 
of bad company” (1 Cor. xv. 33. * Be not deceived; evil 
communications,” &c.) ‘Three reasons are offered which 
should induce us to avoid the society of immoral men. This 
caution is necessary to preserve ourselves from being corrupted 
by them : it is requisite to prevent their morals from: corrupting 
others; and it is the most likely means of their reformation. 
In the illustration and enforcement of these arguments the good 
sense of the writer is remarkably conspicuous ; we particulary 
admire the discrimination with which he states the difference 
between avoiding the company of men in consequence of theit 
pernicious manners, and avoiding it im consequence of their 
supposed pernicious opinions ; nor have we often read a prac 
tical discourse of equal value. 

Sermon the thirty-ninth is a re-publication, having been de- 
livered, in the year 1793, before the Society of Unitarian Chris 
trans in the West of England. From Matt. xiit. 33. “ The 
kingdom of heaven is like unto leaven,” &c. the preacher in- 
fers, that “ the dominion of religious truth” will © ultimately” 
be ** universal and eternal;’’ and regarding the long-lost doc- 
trine of the proper humanity of Christ as the doctrine of the 
gospel, he ventures to hope for its speedy prevalence, from the 
simplicity to which it is now reduced, from the conduct of 
those who embrace it in making an open profession of their 
faith ; and from the temper and circumstances of their oppo- 
nents. It is impossible to read this discourse, without enter- 
taining a high opinion of Mr. K.’s zeal and talents. Nor can 
the hope which he professes be deemed extravagant. Ever 
keeping in view, that ‘* one day is with the Lord as a thousand 
years, and athousand years as one day,” we are justified in the 
lief that the unsophisticated proposition, ** There is one 
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God, and one Mediator between God and man, the man Christ 
Jesus,” gains a wider diffusion and increasing credit, Since 
the first ayes, there never perhaps Was a Sa: son whenso many em- 
braced it as the present ; and we are persuaded of it’ s being more 
generally the creed of the Christian world, if its friends and 
advocates will only be just to their cause, ‘and consistent with 
themselves. 

The last sermon, the fortieth, bears as its title: ** Paul's 
valedictory prayer ¢ - age and improve ‘dd: this prayer is 
— among zg other places, in 2 Thess. 1m. 18. ** ‘The grace,” 
we. oul at hor’s text. He considers it as denoting that 
the \ aire which Paul here wishes for are of high value, and 
that the areata” f friends were in danger of being deprived of 
them, or at yeast o t | wing tee value greatly impaired, Mr. 
K. then shews, that it may be offered with equal propriety for 
Chris lians "1 the present day, inne the same ground; and he 
concludes with g1 ving his au jence approp riate and seasonable 
advice ; proving himself, in this and im every fore vous yr (is- 
course, a truly Christian preacher 

We could with pleasure have made more numerous and 
long r extracts from the contents of these very estimable vo- 
lumes. But tt was more consistent with the desien of our re- 
view to rive a short account ot every sermon ; and we trust that, 
by this manner of noticing them, we have at once evinced our 
own conviction of their merits, and imspired our readers with 
a wish to allot them a place im their respective hbraries. 

Hlad uie doctrinal and the practical discourses been printed 
separatcly from each other, im two distinct series, instead of 
being intermixed, with little or no apparent regard to any order 
whatever; had greater care been bestowed upon the several 

id hi id th 1e work been supermtended, im its progress 
through a a Lond lon press, by some f iend on the spot, who was 
anxious to testify his eatecnt lor the author’s memory; with 
such aids, this posthumous publication would have been still 
more deservine of the re gard of the Christian world, 

‘Taken altogether, it is a legacy to the cause of religious 
truth and virtue which the most enlightened and respectable 
friends of that cause will be st appt ciate. Some persons may 
probably be disposed to wish that there were a ereater propor- 
tion of practical discourses in these volumes ; “but we would 
rather see this defect (if a defect it be ») supplic d by an addi- 
oetalanaetann of devotional and moral sermons only, than con- 
sent te part, ma future edition, with any of the doctrinal ones; 


even tl vh the most admirable prac tical compositions were 
to be substituted for them. 
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ARTICLE IY. 


African Memoranda: relative to an Attempt to establish @ 
British Settlement on the Island of Bulama, on the West- 
ern Coast of Africa, in the Year 17192. With a brief No» 
tice of the Neighbouring Tribes, Soil, Productions, &e. 
and some Observations on the Lactlity of colonizing that 

art of Africa with a View to Cultivation, and the Intro- 
duction of Letters and Religion to its nhabitants, but more 
particularly as the Means of gradually abolishing African 
Slavery. By Capt. Philip Beaver. 4to. pps 500, Balds 
wins. I], lis. 6d. 1805. 
f Concluded from page 27%.] 


Capt. B.’s Journal, which next follows, was written on the 
island of Bulama, and contains a detailed account of the trans- 
actions there, from the sailing of the Calypso to the final eva. 
cuation of the island. It is the journal of a chief surrounded by 
cowardly and faithless slaves, of a hero struggling with adver- 
sity. It seems to have been Capt. B.’s determination to tram. 
ple, according to Lord Chatham’s proud maxun, upon im- 
possibilities. 

‘The ship Hankey remained off the island till the expiration 
of her charter, which took place on the 11th of November, 
1792: she sailed for England on the 23d of the. same month, 
Many of the remaining colonists obtained permission to return 
home in her, for though they had prevailed upon themselves to 
Stay after the sailing of the Calypso, their courage failed them 
when they were called upon to give up the last chance of re- 
Visiting their native land. Only twenty-eight persons now re 
mained at Bulama! ‘The departure of the Hankey seems to 
have depressed their spirits to a degree of melancholy from 
which they never recovered. Some of them seized opportuni- 
ties of deserting to Sicrra Leone, or to the Portuguese scttle- 
ments: many were carried off by discase; so that in twelve 
months, says Capt. B. all the labourers were either dead of 
gone, al] the subscribers except one, and all the servants exe 
cept two Blacks. By the importunities of these — co- 
lonists, Capt. B. was, in reality, forced to evacuate the island, 
which he did on the 29th of November, 1793, sailing for Sierra 
Leone, in a cutter which he had retained when the Hankey left 
Bulama. He and his companions arrived off Cape Sierra 
Leone, on Monday, Dec. 233 he himself, after spending two 
months in this colony, returned to Europe in one of the 
Company’s vessels, and arrived at Plymouth on the i7th of 
May, 1794, after an absence of little more than two years. 

In his government of the colony, Capt. B, appears to have 
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been desirous of keeping alive in the minds of the settlers the 
idea of religion *. He read prayers publicly every Sunday, 
though pravers were sometimes obliged to give place to neces 
labour. One of the colonists, a North Briton, objected 

to working on the Sabbath-davy : Capt. Bb. mecting him on his 
. ed him, thatifon that day he would not 
‘ae lhe eat: his seruples im mediately vanished, 

Havi ine beard acetdentally that the Biafaras, a nation living 
about 70 miles up the Ric Grande, claimed the property of the 
island, he made them a visit, and wisely satisfied their claims 
by re purchasine Bulama, advancing goods to the amount of 


wenty-six pounds sterling. ‘The Bialaras are an_ unwarlike, 
mn ment, alia ad I ° ‘| iF cy wonders d 1 mu ch that Capt. 
7 “1 ld Tie) bay Fas Javes ! : 


Phe Biyu Yas are the reverse of the Bi: ifaras, and their | cre’ 
tary, inveterate cnemics. They are uncivilized, faithless, and 


crucl Jheyv are d tinguished among the neighbouring na- 


tions by the appellation of wild men: thev are the . \lee rines 
of the Bijuga sea: their slaughter of the colonists, on their first 
andi al Bulama, ion karat thaceiied : theyeafterwai rds visited 
Capt. B r several times; and nothing but his obvious and 

baat trepidtty and precaution prevented them from tak- 
lvontage of the reduced state of the settlers to plunder, 
enstave, and murder them. 

Phe tenor which, during the latter part of the time of th 
eceupation of the island, was struck into the hearts of the co- 
low partly, no doubt, by the character of the Bijugas), was 
extreme: it me ely paralyzed their minds. All of them, 
eX ( st their memorics. One who had had a 
| | tion iM Scotland, ma not by any ceflort 


unt fifteen. Kear, also, added strength to disease. 


« Since the first of this month,” writes Capt. B. in his Journal of 
1) 21, Weae, ft nineteen men, four women, and five children, 


' we but men, three women, and one child, whichis, ex- 
cept one, half of the whole colony. | It is me lancholy, no doubt; but 


many have absolutely died through fear. More cow age, and greater 
xertions, I firmly believe, would have saved | many of them ; eu a 
wness of Spirits, a general de spondency, seems tO possess e% 

ly. When taken ill, they lie down, and say that they know they 
ldie; and, what is very remarkable, I have hever vet known one 
ve ; in such a manner given himself up.” 

Phe colonists would not re e been able to maintain their 


greund so long at Bulama, had not their able chief, by a course 


, ° TT) ss - Bulama constitution contained but one arti: le on religion, but 
tha: cx as to deserve being written in Ietter of gold:—" We do 
} let nd orcam, that in our colony no man shall be deemed responsible 
: mar? ode of faith or wor hip, but shall be equally eli igible 

st I 
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of wise policy, engaged, from time to time, a considerable num- 
ber of native Africans, from the surroundiwg nations, as laborers, 
called, in the language of the country, Grumetas*. Tt was 
one main object of the colony to ascertain whether the inhabit- 
ants of Africa could not be employed as voluntary paid 
workmen 3 and Capt. B. rejoices that this point, at least, has 
been accomplished. It does away the main argument for negro 
slavery. ‘The Grumetas were at first reluctant to enter into 
the service of the colonists, supposing, naturally cnough, that 
the settlement was only a decoy for slaves; but when they 
found that their wages were regularly paid, and that they were 
treated with justice and humanity, they came readily to the 
island, even from places far distant. ‘They were not bad la- 
bourers, and under good government would be good subjects. 
In them Capt. B. had a good opportunity of observing the sen- 
tunents and manners of the Africans. 

The Africans are great believers in witchcraft, and in the 
power of charms (called by them gris-grts) to secure the wearer 
from any harm. 


“ Tn the evening (Journal, Friday, Dec. 28, 1792) two or three of 
the Grumetas came to me, and said that Francisco, one of their party, 
was not a good man ; that he wanted to eat one of them (John Basse) 
who had this day been taken very ill. As 1 could not comprehend what 
they meant by saying that one of them wanted to eat another, I sent 
tor Johnson (an European, who had lived among them) to explain. 
He said that the man accused of eating the other was a witch, and that 
he was the cause of John Basse's illness, by sucking his blood with his 
infernal witchcraft, and that these people had come to request that I 
woukl let them tie him to a tree, and flog him, after they had finished 
their work. I told them, that there was no such thing as a witch ; 
that it was impossible for this man to suck the blood of another, by 
any art which he could possibly possess ; that he could not be the cause 
of another man’s illness by such means ; and that with respect to flog- 
ging, no one punished, on the island, but myself. Johnson, who is 
us bigotted in this instance as any of them, says that he is well known 
tobe a witch; that he has killed many people with his infernal art, 
and that this is the cause of his leaving his own country, where, if he 
should ever be caught, he would be sold as a slave; and that he, with 
difficulty, had prevented the other Grumetas fromm throwing him over- 
board, on their passaze from Bassao hither. Johnson, moreover, told 
me that there was another witch among the Grumetas, who had the 
power of changing himself into an alligator, and that he also had killed 
many people by his witchcraft, and was consequently obliged to run 
from his country. They there most earnestly entreated me to let them 
punish them, country-fashion, and they promised not to kill either of 
them. Astonished at the assurance that neither of them should be 
killed, if they wee permitted to punish them, I told Johnson that if 

* © From the Portuguese word ‘ Grumete,’ ! suppose,” says the author, “ which 
signifies the meancst sort of sailor. It is particularly applied to those natives who 
trade for Europeans in canoes, but is generally applicabic to all those who hbour 


for ethers for wages,” 
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such a thing should occur, I would immediately hang all those con, 
cerned in it; and then endeavoured to reason them out ot their foolish 
notions respecting these two poor men. Johnson replied, that it was 
the custom of the country for ‘* white man" never to interfere in 
these cases ; and that at Bissao the governor never took notice of their 
thus punishing one another, accordjng to their own country-fashion, 
and that they expected the same indulgence here ; or that if these 
people were in their own country, they would either be killed or sold, 
as witchcraft was never forgiven, and its professors never suffered in 
their own country when once found out. [ had now ail the Grumetas 
around me, among whom were the accused themselves, and endea- 
voured again to convince them of the innocence of these people, by 
pointing out the impossibility of their hurting others by any magic or 
spell, or of transforming themselves into any other shape. When 
many of them said this man had often avowed his frequently turning 
himself into his alligator to devour people. ‘ How say you, Corasmo,’ 
said I, ‘ did you ever say so to any of these people v=" Yes,’ was his 
reply.—* What do you mean? Dp you mean to say that you ever 
transformed yourself into any other shape than that which you now 
bear ??—* Yes,’ was the answer.—‘ Now, Carasmo, you know that 
white man knows every thing; you cannot deceive me; therefore, 
avow to those people that yeu never changed yourself into an alligator, 
and that these are all lies. —* No,’ was his reply : who can believe it? 
* I can change myself into an alligator, and have often done it!" This 
was such an incorrigible witch, that [ immediately gave him up to the 
Grumetas, to punish him, but desired them to be merciful. It ig 
scarcely credible that aman can so work upon bis own weak imagina- 
tion as to believe, which [ doubt not this man did, its own fanciful 
creation to be realities.” 

** After the Grumetas had left me last night," says Capt, B. in the 
Journal of the next day, ‘* I regretted having delivered up to them the 
two poor miserable wretches accused of witchcratt. From ten till 
twelve at night, their cries were most piteous and loud, and though 
distant a full half mile, were distinctly heard. ‘This morning they can- 
not move.” 


‘The effect of different specimens of European arts upon the 
Africans is curtous. 


“ This eyening” (Journal, Sunday, May 12, 1793), ‘‘ a circum- 
stance happened which proves, I think, that there is much truth in 
[avater's potions of physiognomy. After dark, I had several of the 
Biafaras in my room, shewing them prints by candle-light. It was 
sometime before they comprehended that they were intended to repre- 
sent ont in nature, whether living or inanimate; and I am not 
sure whether they would have comprehended it at all, if I had not 
luckily hit upon a view of Sierra Leone, in which was introduced an 
elephant and a monkey : these they understood immediately, and were 
highly delighted, and afterwards quickly understood whatever was 
shown to them. I was turning over Lavater’s Essay on Physiognomy, 
and at length opened upon the angry wicked man. ‘The instant they 
beheld it, they all screamed, and fled out of the room: and this I take 
whe on Cerenng a proof of the truth of Lavater's idea as can well be 
obtained,” 


_ Capt. B. gives us an entertaining list of trades and profes- 
gions which he exercised at Bulama .— 
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To wit: carpenter — joiner — sawyer — brick-maker — tanner— 
thatcher —chandler—ropé maker —- sail-maker—caulker—plasterer— 
carcase-butcher — engineer — architect — surveyor — apothecary.” 

The man that can sustain all these characters must be al- 
lowed to be practically independent ! 

The result of the colony, however disastrous in itself,. has, 
Capt. B. thinks, proved the practicability of the original plan, 
Jt was proposed to ascertain, first, whether the tropical pro- 
ductions could be cultivated on the island of Bulama and the 
adjacent shores, and this was proved beyond a doubt, uot only 
by what the colonists eultivated on the island, but also from 
ail tropical productions growing wild on it, or in its vicinity: 
secondly, whether this could be done by the means of free na- 
tives, which was completely proved by the cmplovment of the 
Grumetas (of whom Capt, B. had in his service not less than 
196 in about one year), who worked hard and willingly: and, 
thirdly, whether cevi/ization might not be iatroduced among 
the Africans by means of cultivation and commerce, which is 
proved in the other two—for commerce will follow cultivation, 
and civilization will result from them both, 

The principal causes of the failure of the expedition, as stated 
by Capt, B. toa general meeting of Bulama proprietors, held at 
the Mansion-house after his return, were— 

«© Ist, The carrying ont men of the most infamous character and 
vicious habits. 2dly, The arriving on the coast of Africa at the most 
improper season of the year. 3dly, The omitting to carry out the 
frame and materials of a house, or houses, sufficient to secure the 
whole of the colony, immediately on their arrival, from the rains and 
from the sun,” 


The ardour of Capt. B.’s mind is unabated by the misfor- 
tunes at Bulama: he thinks that a second expedition thither 
would, if properly conducted, be attended with success. Re- 
lying on his statements, we entertain the same opinion, and 
should rejoice to see part of the overflowing population of this 
country drawn off for the purpose of colonizing some favorable 
spot (and none can be more favourable than Bulama) of the 
African coast. Our West-Indian possessions are daily becom- 
ing less secure and less valuable: Africa oflers us her territories 
as a substitute forthem. It is to be apprehended that the active 
and liberal government of France will, as Capt. B. suggests, 
anticipate us in seizing the present openings for African colo- 
nies; it is well known that plans of this object have been sub- 
mitted to it, and favorably received. We must confess we wish, 
as Britons, that our country may enjoy the honor and ultimate 
advantage of civilizing this ill-fated quarter of the globe, espe- 
cially since she has been the principal occasion, in late years, 
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of its createst miserics—war and slavery : but we avow, at the 
same time, that we have sufficient philanthropy to rejoice at the 
melioration of the condition of the unhappy negro, wheresoever 
or by whomsoever begun and carried on. Whoever may be 
the instrument in this work, Providence is the rrimary 
AGENT. ‘The time may not be yet come for the deliver ance 
of Africa; but her deliverance is certain, and, if we may judge 
from appearances, rapidly approaching. We say this, in 
defiance of the laugh of the worldling, because we are Chris- 
tians and believe it! 

Throughout the Memoranda are interspersed severe stric- 


tures on the Sierra Leone Company, which, m the author’ 
view, has done | harm rather than good, and will help to per 
pe etuate the slavery it wishes to abo! sale. ‘The spot of the sct- 


tlement ts ‘IL chosen; the worst, indeed, on the African coast. 
‘The resources of the Company have been mis-spent ; all its 
measures have been inefficicnt. From so experienced a writer, 
this Company, whose motives and object are generous, will 
not, we trust, refuse to take advice. No steps they can take 
will recover their ey ew fs so irrecover: ably fone, but they may 
be prevailed on to forbear adding to the burdens of the country, ; 
by taking annually, in the shape of charity, a portion (God 
knows, ill-spared !) of its revenues, in order to infuse life into 
an abortive project 
The Me moranda are written m an easy and manly style. 

‘They are not so well arranged, probably, as they might have 
been, 10 a ‘British naval othcer may be well excused, in the 
present times, for not aspiring to the summit of literary excel- 
lence. They are entertaining and instructive ; and, which is 
better, their tendency is unifor ‘miy virtuous. They evince a 
spirit of exalted patriotism and humanity : the purest mind will 
not be sullied by perusing them. 





ARTICLE Vv. 
dhe Importance of Right Sentiments concerning the Person 


of Chrisi: A Sermon, preached al Essex Chapel, April 


10, 1806, before the London Unitarian Bool; Society. By 
Thomas Belsham. Johnson. 


‘Tuts discourse was delivered, as the title informs us, before 
the London Umtarian Book Society, at their annual meeting ; 
the first that has been preached on this occasion, and the first, 
we hope, of a sertes of discourses which shall strengthen the 
arguments, and increase the publicity of the Unitarian doctrine. 

i Cor. vin. 6, 7. Mr. Basham introduces the sermon with 
an appeal to the example of the learned and yenerable Whitby, 
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who, aftera life of study and inquiry, changed his opinions on 
the doctrine of the ‘Trinity, and published, in a book entitled 
his * Last ‘Thoughts,’’ a retractation of the errors of his Com- 
mentary ; an example which cannot be too much kept in view, 
and which no one is better able to appreciate, or has rhore 
closely and honorably followed than Mr. Belsham himself. 

Mr. B. then proceeds to demonstrate, first, that the question 
concerning the person of Christ is of very considerable import- 
ance: secondly, that the solution of it is attended with some 
dificulty : and, thirdly, that nevertheless complete satisfaction 
may be attained by those who are disposed to inquire seriously 
and impartially into the evidence of the case. 

Under the first head, Mr. B. observes, that he can never 
believe, that it is a question of no importance to ascertain whe- 
ther that Jesus whom we all agree to own and reverence as our 
Master, is a prophet or an angel, or a super-angelic being, or 
a God. 


« 1, The determination of this question will clear away the rubbish 
of much useless controversy. 2. Just notions concerning the person of 
Christ relieve the mind trom much painful embarrassment. 3. Right 
views concerning the person of Christ preclude many objections against 
the Christian religion, and tend to facilitate its reception in the world,” 


He observes, under the second head— 


‘« In the present state of things, there is real and considerable diffi- 
culty in impressing the minds of the bulk of professing Christians with 
just and rational views upon this — is evident from the erroneous 
opinions which so generally prevail; and these difficulues originate 
principally in the following sources : prejudice, self-interest, indolence, 
authority, superficial and specious argument.” 


It is shewn, under the /ast head, that these difficulties have 
been actually surmounted by many whose earliest and most 
cherished prepossessions have been in favor of the popular 
belief; that neither great sagacity, nor profound learning, nor 
acute metaphysical subtlety is in any degree necessary for the 
attainment of satisfactory information upon this subject ; that 
satisfaction is to be attained by studying the Scriptures, those 
passages, especially, upon which the erroneous doctrines con- 
cerning the person of Christ lean for support; and that when, 
by these means, conviction has been obtained, in order to re- 
tain it in the mind, and to secure the acquiescence of the affec- 
tions in the judgment of the understanding, so that faith may 
become a practical principle, the argument must be kept con- 
stantly in sight, and for this purpose must be frequently 
reviewed. 

Mr. B. then infers the importance of bearing a grave and 
public testimony to the doctrines of the Unity and Supremacy 
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of God, the Father, and the proper Humanity of Jesus Christ, 
and the utility; in this view, of the Society he ts addressi 


Hes speak: 
and orteinal st ipporters of the 
soon wrt] be, laid a 
an animated address, the caus 
tion of Umitarians. 


There are, in the 


upon c/rianism, which have, 


attention. We heartily wish 


course of the sermon, some free stricture 


with affectionate regret of many of the carly fri nds 


Society who either now are, or 


ide from further service, and commends, in 


cc ot truth to the msing veneras 


we learn, excited considerable 
thev mav ci | torth before the 


4 } 7 } “rT \* ] , 
public some advocate of a systern, which appears to be fast 
losing , ground. hetween Trinitarianism on the one side, and 
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fCancluded from page 219 ] 


Wemust not, however, believe that 
Priestley was aware of all his own dis- 
coveries, nor that he would have been 
able to exh*bit them in his book soclearly 


as we distn mruish them, and as we 
hoald exhibit them at the pre ent cay. 

Ac the t) I rade the discoveries, 
he was a lusinted wich no chymical 
theory but that of Stal . 8 the ry 
formed from experiments in which the 


s were of no ace wnt, and therefore 


Th ip ble of comprising, still more ef 
foresecing, al their ph omena. Hence 
we fh me | ation in his principles, 
tame confuse s and uncertainty in 
sreulte: seeking phi giston in every 

t *, he ts abhiced to Uppos dilkee 
ly cruted inthe fixed air which 


; 

» so heavy and acid, the inflammable air 
whiohit ew hg} t. and the phio Bsticated 
air which has no quality in common 
win the other two sorts of air. ‘There 


cr Ase im which seight of the 
combination ws diminished by am accu- 
mulation of phiogiston. philogiston then 
SMVETUMES Comniunicates absolute light- 


revs to any misture of which it forma 


j art on other occasion » 4 Contfary ef- 
est produced; nothing appears weni- 


form, no general and exact conclusion 
is found. 

To draw such a cor ncla sion, the aid of 
modern chymistry was requisite, and it 
effected the purpose by the following 
rules: ** here 15 no phlog giston ; pare 
air is a simple substance ; ph logisticated 


air, and inflammable air are other simple 
substances ; combustion is merely a come 


bination of pure air with bodies.” Like 
the sublime expression recorded in Gee 
nesis, these few words have diffused 
universal light; chaos is changed into 
order, every thing assumes its propet 
place, and the whole torms the most 
magnificent spectacle. 

But this chymistry was like the hea- 
then gods: out of nothing it could create 
nothing ; it required matte -r as the sub- 
ject of its command, and that matter 
Priest'ey was the chief mean of sup- 
plying. 

In this respect, then, he may justly be 
regirded ds one of the fathers of modern 
chymistry, and he participates in the 
glory of the authors of that celebrated 
revolution in science. But he was a fae- 
ther who would never acknowledge hs 
child, 








flis perseverahce in rv Bag of his 
first opin’oms was onishing. Un- 
moved, he beheld their most able defen- 
ders successively joining the adverse 
party ; and when M. Kirwan had, afrer 
most of the others, abjured phlogiston, 
Priestley, remaining alone on the field 
of battle, issued a new challenge 


act 
aS 


in a 
address to the principal French Shyusiets an ecclesiastic 


By a fortunate chance, this was noticed 
immediately, and on the spot. M. 
Adet, then Ambassador from France to 
the United States, b-came at the .ame 
time the worthy representative of French 
chymistry, and replied to the new arzu- 
ments employed against it Those ar- 

uments were used by Dr. Priestley, 
og though so ingenious, so skilful 
in the operations of that transcendent 
chymistry of which he was the creator, 
he had little practice in those of ordi- 
nary chymistry. For examp'c, we drew 
fixed air from substances in which he 
had not imagined it to exist, and from 
that circumstance denied that it invari- 
ably owed its origin to carbon. In 
forming water with oxygene and hydro- 
gene, he always found a small quantity 
of nitrous acid, and yet he took no po- 
tice of the portion of azate by which it 
was produced. 

His new writings broucht back none 
of those who had deserted hi. opinion, 
Like many other men who have endca- 
voured to stop the motions originally 
communicated by themselves, he found 
that ideas once thrown into the mind 
resemble seeds, whose fruitfulness de- 
pends on the laws of nature, not on the 
will of them by whom they were scut- 
tered ; and we may add, that when they 
have taken root, no human power can 
tear them from their : oil. 

lam now, gentlemen, arrived at the 
most painful part of my task. 

You have contemplated Priestley pro- 
ceeding from one stage of success to 
another in the study of human science, 
to which, however, he devoted merely 
his leisure moments. 

I must now point him out in a differ- 
ent career; stiuggling against nature 
with respect to thove things, the first 
principles of which she has determined 
to keep concealed under a veil impene- 
trable to our rea‘on; endeavouring to 

ubject the world to his Uppositions ; 
consuming almo:t the whole of his life 
im these vain efforts, and thu: precipie 
tating himself into an aby-s of niisery 

Here 1, like him, have need of all 
VOL. £8. 
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your indulgence. Possibly the details 
[ am about to give will, to some persons, 
seem foreign to the place in which I 
speak ; but, in my opinion, it is in this 
place move especially that the dreadful 
example they hold forth ought to be 
regarded with interest. 

Priestley, I have informed you, was 
; I must add, that he was 
successively of three religions before he 
resolved to become a religious teacher, 

Brought up in al! th. rigor of the 
presbyterian, which we call the calvie 
nistic faith, whether the reason were 
that he found in that system too much 
to believe, or whether, even at that 
time, he was disposed torender to hime 
self a strict account of his belief, at the 
age of twenty years, he adopted the 
cieed of the Arians; a creed which, af- 
ter having endangered Christianity dure 
ing the reign of the successors of Cone 
stantine, now finds an asylum in Eng- 
land alone ; but which, in modern times, 
is adorned, and in some measure indeme 
nified for the loss of its former power, 
by the names of Milton, of Clarke, 
of Locke, and even, as. some say, of 
Newton. 

Arianiom, although it represents the 
Christ as a created being, considers him 
a being of superior nature, produced 
before the creation of the world, and the 
instrument of the Creator in the pros 
ductions of other beings: this is the doc- 
trine which we find, invested with aj} 
the spiendor of poetry, in the Paradise 
Lost. Priestley having long professed 
the Arian faith, abandoned it at jength, 
and became an Unitarian, or, as we 
should say, a Socinian. 

Amongst those who hear me, there 
are, perhaps, few who have ever en- 
quired into the difference between the 
two sects. It consistsin this; the Sucie 
nians deny the pre-existence of the 
Christ, and regard him as a mere man, 
although they revere in him the Saviour 
of the world. 

During thirty year, this subtile die- 
tinction between two heresies oc upied 
a mind formed to con ider the most ime 
portant subjects of cience, and occas 
sioned Priestley to compose an income 
parab'y g:eater number of volumes than 
he ever wrote on the diflerent so ts of 


air. 
. His system is, that the primitive 
Chur.h hke the !ews, wa» of the Unik 


tarian belicf, but that t remained -o a 
very short time; that the first corrup- 
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tion of that doctrine arose from the gra- 
dual introduction of the opinions of the 
Gnostics, who, it is well known, ap- 
peared in the time of the Apostles, and 
who brought into the West that princi- 
ple of the Indian philosophy, that God 
employed an intermediate being in the 
creation of the world: that the Greek 
philosophy, likewise, uniting itse.f to 
Chiistianity, at length personified the 
Word, which, according to Plato and 
the first Platonic Christians, was merely 
an abstract quality, an attribute, an 
emanation of the Divinity ; that the de- 
sire of giving increased honour to the 
Legislator of the Christians, without al- 
tering too much the fundamental dogma 
of the unity of God, was the cause that 
those imaginary beings were identified 
with the person of Jesus; that Arianism 
was derived move particularly from the 
intermediate being of the Gnostics, 
whilst the personification of the Word 
gave rise to the consubstantiality taught 
by Athanasius and the Nicene Fathers, 
and consequently to the dogma of the 
Trinity. 

Priestley was not less singular in the 
metaphysical part of his creed. The 
science of true metaphysics has of late 
demonstiated, that it is impossible for 
the thinking substance, by the exertion 
of its powers, to become acquainted with 
its own nature, in the same manner as it 
is impossible for the eye to behold it- 
self; for it would be necdful to remove 
toa distance, in order to contemplate 
itself, and compare itself with other 
beings; whereas, on the contrary, it is 
in urself alone, and its own modifica- 
tions, that it is able, or im igines itself 
able, to examine them. 

Priest ey either was ignorant of these 
inferences, or did not stop to consider 
them. In his opinion, scripture and ex- 
perience agree in proving the soul ma- 
terial; the fibres of the brain are the de- 
positaries of the images produced by the 
senses; from the power inherent in those 
hbres, of mutually exciting their vibra- 
tions, originates the association of ideas: 
consciousness will peri-h with the body, 


with the body, by the will and power of 
God: from death till thar time we shall 
be under the absolute dominion of sleep; 
and tili chat time we shall not be called 


to the distribution of rewards and pue 


nishments A material soul is subje: ted 
to the neces ary empre of 


j exterior 
agents: there is po f.ce-wil!; an abso- 


lute necessity guides all our determina. 
tions. What then, he has been asked, 
is the use of rewards and punishments ? 
They are intended to give us an addi- 
tional motive for the practice of virtue, 
We may easily imagine that he dishe- 
lieved the eternity of punishments, 
Many of these dogmas, we mu-t own, 
were those of the first Socinians, and 
Priestley did nothing more than support 
them by new arguments 

It certainly is not requisite for me to 
decide on questions so unconnected with 
the studies which bring us together; 
questions, besides, which have been so 
often discussed ; by barely stating them, 
I have done ail that is needful. It is, 
however, incumbent on me to say, that 
Priestley maintained his opinions with 
too much ability ; his adversaries them- 
selyes acknowledge his vast erudition, 
and the plausibility with which he com- 
bined and enforced his arguments ; they 
unanimously represent him as one of the 
most able polemics of later ages, and one 
of the most dange:ous enemies of o:tho- 
doxy. Writers like him are no longer 
feared in the Catholic church, where 
authority alone is arbiter of faith ; where 
writings opposing the received dogmas 
remain unknown to the faithful : but in 
protestant countries, where every ques- 
tion is subject to argumentation, a kind 
of civil war perpetually exists; the theoy 
logians are ever in arms; dominion over 
minds is a prize continually offered to 
their ambition, and vast conquests may 
yet be obtained by the art of reasoning, 
This appears to have been the tempta- 
tion to Priestley ; and who would no} 
forgive him? Power has such charms, 
and that power whose instrument is per- 
suasion alone, is apparently so gentle! 
He might likewise have the weakness 
to think it needful, in these days of ine 
fidelity, to disencumber the faith; as a 
vesse] in a storm is lightened by throws 
ing over the greater part of her freight. 
In fact, from the number of dogmas 
which he réjected, one might suppose 
that one step more would have thrown 
him into absolute scepticism ; but that 
step he avoided; in relizion, as 0 hi- 
losophy, he chose to occupy a post © his 
own, however perilous, and trusted (9 
his courage for its defence. He was un- 
willing that any one should not accome 
pany him, or should go farther than him- 
self. Whilst attacking the orthodox, 
he at the same time repulsed the infidels ; 
and when any work uppeared in Eusope 








Which seemed in the smallest degree to 
oppose revelation in general, or his par- 
ticular views of revelation, it was scarcely 
published before he considered himself 
obliged to refute it. 

In this species of warfare, his activity 
was incessant. Atheists, Deists, Jews, 
Arians, Quakers, Methodists, Episcopa- 
lians, and Catholics, all had occasion to 
resist him. He has written books against 
each of these sects, and I should take up 
a considerable time if I mentioned but 
their titles. 

His sincerity in these controversies is 
evident, from his beliefthat, by study- 
ing the Scriptures, he was able to fore- 
tel approaching events. Prophets who 
are not convinced, prophesy things of 
distant date, that they may not be proved 
deceivers during their life ; but Priestley 
considered his mre gg ac certain. In 
1799 he published an address to the 
Jews, in which he foretels, from the 

evelations of Daniel and of St. John, 
their speedy re-establishment in Pale- 
stine, the re-union of the different tribes, 
and the foundation of the reign of glory. 
Besides the calculation of years, which 
brings the epoch to the beginning of the 
nineteenth century, the symptoms of 
this great event were to be, the destruc- 
tion of the Papal power, of the Turkish 
empire, and of the kingdoms of Europe. 
The French monarchy, said he, which 
appeared so firmly established, is just 
fallen ; and the others will soon follow. 
The Pope is dethroned and banished ; 
the Turk maintains his dominion but by 
the compassion of his neighbours.— 
Priestley lived to see part of these appa- 
rent symptoms vanish, 

Gentlemen, I should have concealed 
from you circumstances of so extraordi- 
nary a nature, if our eulogies were not 
historical, and designed to exhibit de- 
fects as well as excellencies, accordin 
to the rule laid down by the first = 
most illustrious of our predecessors. Is 
there not, however, some utility in 
shewing, by examples, how far the best 
minds may be hurried away, when they 
go beyond the limits prescribed by Pro- 
vidence to our understanding? ‘The 
aberrations of this great genius are a 
more effectual warning than his deep 
afflictions; for what gencrous man would 
not willingly incur even greater suffer- 
ings than his, if he were certain of cg 
claiming truth, and of being useful 

lt wus not exactly his theology which 
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drew on Priestley his misfortunes (in 
England every one is at liberty to pro~ 
nulgate his own dogmas); but it was a 
system of politics too nearly connected 
with that theology; I mean the politics 
of the Dissenters, which oineniie im- 
ply a system of opposition. 

In France, Protestants were consider- 
ed republicans, from the nature of their 
religion. They were so only in conse 
quence of oppression. It is the Catho# 
lics, in Ireland, who are believed to be 
republicans, while the Protestants, who 
keep them in subjection, are royalists 
because the king ison their side. This 
natural opposition is more violent in 
England than elsewhere, the reason of 
which is, that Dissenters are there tole- 
rated in a certain degree, and in a cer- 
tain degree only. They are kept from 
honours and public employments ; they 
are strictly compelled to pay tithes for 
the support of a religion from which 
they depart; and their children are not 
admitted into the national Universities ; 
yet they are suffered to remain nume- 
rous and wealthy; they meet together, 
they converse, they publish their writ- 
ings, they possess all the means of height- 
ening ther resentment. Priestley, for 
thirty years, was the most eloquent, the 
most courageous, I may say, the most 
obstinate representer of their complaints, 
in which character he composed twenty 
volumes, and in which character he 
wrote against those famous letters otf 
Edmund Burke which ayes so fear- 
fully, and so truly, the miseries that 
were soon to follow the French Revolu- 
tion. Apparently the object of Priest- 
ley’s answer was not well understood 
here; for it procured him the titles of 
Citizen of France, anda Member of the 
Convention—titles which at that time 
seemed inappropriate to so ardent a de- 
fender of revelation and of universal to- 
lerance. The first, however, he always 
applied to himself, but avoided using 
the second, under the pretext of being 
too little acquainted with our language. 
Without attempting to decide on their 
principle, it is bee just to say that the 
political writings of Priestley to an ex- 
troardinary moderation in the language, 
unite a not less extraordinary loyalty in 
the sentiments. He makes no claime 
for the Protestant Dissenters, which he 
does not make equally, and even with 
more carnestness, for the Catholics, 
who are still greater sufferers: no Ca- 
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tholic has painted in more vivid co'ors 
the oppression endured by nine-tenths of 
the Iri. h people. 

1 know not whether the Catholics be- 
held with much gratitude the efforts of 
an Unitarian in their favor; but it is 
natural to imagine, that thi diffusion of 
bi benevolence was not likely to recon- 
le the Episcopalian. to him; and we 
ind that the hatred of the high-church 

irty was centered almost entirely in 
hi pers n: all who wrote against him 
were sure of an ample recompense; 
many were rewarded with even bi hop- 
rics, which occasioned him jestingly to 
say, that it was he who had the disposal 
of EnJtlish berefices. 

Sut the aversion he inspired was not 
shown merely by these legal means, and 
it appears too true that the writings and 
fanatical -ermons of some Episcopalian 
ministers contributed greatly to the per- 
secutions of which he was the victim. 
This was the epoch at which the com. 
mencement of the French Revolution 
had «au ec divisions, not only in France, 
but in every state, in every city, almost 
in every family in Europ: War was 
kindled in France alone, but contention 
was heard in every place; and it is re- 
markable that the countries which ine 


— =“ 


jyoyed the greatest liberty were most are 
dently desirous of a revolution. At one 
tine the partizans of the Government of 


Great Britain saw no resourc except in 


i} 
those methods which were then so use- 
ful to the enemics of the government of 
France. ‘The real or supposed revo'u- 
lationists were tumultuously assailed. 


One of the most d: the riots 
was that of birminvham, on the 14th 
@f July 1791. A number of persons of 
cificrent sccts, som of them church. 
men, were met to cekbrate our Revo- 
Jution: it was reported that Priestley 
had been the promoter of this festival ; 
forced letters of invitation, couched in 
the most seditious terms, were attii- 
buted to him; it was al-o confidently 
asserted, that ridiculous or i] de-igned 
toasts had been drunk, whilst tho-e 


dful of 


given at the meeting were totally differ- 
ent. At length the enraged populace 
pathered together from all parts; ca- 
lumny rapidly spread and augmented ; 
and the Ulackest projecis weie charged 
on the compeny a-sembled; the house 
in which they had met was attacked, 
broken into, and destroyed. The furi- 
ous multitude could utter nothing but 






the name of Priestley ; 4e was the minj- 
ster of the Divsenters, the head of the 
revolutionists. who had long been the 
object of hatred to the church; and this 
was the moment for vengeance. The 
unfortunate Priestley was so ignorant of 
a'l that was imputed to him on that day, 
that he did not know what was passing 
in the town, nor had he been prevent 
at the dinner; but the mob would listen 
to no arguments; believing he had fled, 
they armed themselves with torches and 
every instrument of destruction, and 
flew towards his house. This modest 
retreat, at halfa mile’s distance from 
Birmingham, was the acquisition of his 
frugality. There, with his wife and 
two of his sons, he lived in all the sim. 
plicity of ancient manners; there he had 
received the homage of the many travel. 
lers, illustrious by birth or merit, who 
had determined net to leave England 
without becoming acquainted with sa 
great a man; there, for the space of ele~ 
ven years, his time had been divided 
between the study of the sciences, the 
instruction of youth, and the exercise of 
charity, the principal duty of his office. 
In this dwelling one ornament alone was 
seen, but that was incomparable ; it was 
an immense collection of instruments, 
most of which were invented and con- 
structed by himself;—a source of many 
novel truths, and of many discoveries 
useful to the rioters themselves, who 
were alinost all workmen at Birming- 
ham ; and amongst the numerous ma- 
nufactures of that place, there was 
scarcely one which had nat received 
some improvement from the discoveries 
of Priestley. But how feeble is gratitude 
opposed to party spirit! and, besides, 
how little can the common people appre- 
ciate services of this nature! Every 
thing was reduced to ashes; the instrv- 
ments used in experiments which had 
occupied several months, and which 
were to resolve important questions, 
were totally destroyed ; registers of ob- 
servations, made during several years, 
were committed to the flames; many 
works partly written, and a considerable 
library, containing various notes, addt- 
tions, and commentaries, shared the 
same fate. In a few minutes the house 
was burnt, or razed, to the ground. 
How dreadful was the moment in which 
a man, of near seventy years of ages 
thus beheld the destruction of all that 
half a century of constant assidui'y, #04 
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ef the economy of every day and every 
minute, had but just enabled him to 
acquire! 1 mean not his moderate for- 
tune; that was nothing; but the work 
of his hands, the conceptions of his mind; 
all the ideas and experiments that he had 
geserved for the meditation of his re- 
maining life. His family, who had 
forced him to remove to some distance 
on the approach of the mob, now tore 
him from this scene of horror. The riot 
continued three days, and the houses of 
his friends suffered the fate of his own. 
As usual, the victims were the accused, 
and the papers failed not to assert, that 
the bo of a great conspiracy had been 
found among Priestley’s writings. This 
¢aitmny was evidently refuted. by his 
public residence during two years in the 
Dissenting Col'ege at Hackney, where 
he was teacher of chemistry, and where 
he became successor to the celebrated 
Dr. Prise, as minister to the Dissenting 
Congregation. ‘There was suflicient time 
for bringing him to justice, nor would 
that theasure have been prevented by 
any sentiments of benevolence, if the 
slightest proof of his guilt had existed. 
His enemies vented their malice, by 
publishing the vilest calumnies, in peri- 
odical writings and political pamphlets. 
We meet with few examples of such vio- 
lent hatred ; and this inhuman desire to 
blacken the charaeter of a man who did 
so much honour to his native country 
would be inexplicable, if we had not 
seen, in the last fifteen years, sc many 
instances of the effect of ;»rty spirit in 
poisoning the-mind, and if _ teen centu- 
ries had not shewn with whit fury those 
invectives are uttered, whose pretext is 
of a sacred nature. Nothing iv Priest- 
ley’s disposition seemed calculated to in- 
spire such enmity; the controversics in 
which he engaged had no influence on 
his feelings: for instance, he was al- 
ways the friend of Dr. Price, although 
they had frequently written again-t each 
other’s opinions. Far from being 
haughty or turbulent, his conversation 
dispiayed all the modesty apparent in 
his writings. Nothing was easier to 
him than to say, ‘* I know not ;” words 
which could not be uttered without 
great pain by che generality of men who 
are learned by profession. His physiog- 
momy had an expression of sadness ra- 
ther than inquictude; yet he avoided 
not the society of his friends, nor the 
admission of amiable vivacity into his 
fiendly intercourse. Althouzh profound 
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in various sciences, he passed several 
hours of each day in the instruction of 
children. ‘This was his favourire occu- 
pation, and his disciples still venerate 
him with filial tenderness, and many 
with the most ardent enthusiasm, 

No consideration cou!d restrain Priests 
ley, when he thought it his duty to de. 
fend some truth; and this trait of cha- 
racter, so respectable in itself, prevented 
the effect of his amiable qualities, and 
became the torment of his life, because 
he carried it te excess, not considering 
that argument is but the least of the 
means to be employed in promulgating 
amongst men those opinions which in- 
terrupt their habits, or wound theis 
temporary interests. The numberless 
insults he received, and his fear of again 
endangering the property and the lives 
of his friend., at length rendered his si- 
tuation in his native country insy < 
able. His new establishment at Hoc - 
ney, where his industry and patience 
had already enabled him to repair, im 
some measure, the disasters of Birming~ 
ham, could no longer detain him; and 
since it would have justified all the im. 

utations of his enemies, if he had come 
into France during the war, he had no 
hope of finding repose except in the 
United States of America. But it was 
long before he enjoyed it even there > 
Engli-h prejudices pursued him beyond 
the ocean, and until Mr. Jefferson was 
made President, he was not without 
fear of being obliged to quit his asylum. 
The dedication of his Ecclesiastical His- 
tory, addressel to that respectable Ma- 
gistrate, as a testimony of gratitude for 
the tranqui!lity he had restored to hint, 
and Mr. Jefferson’s reply, are fine ex- 
amples of the connection which may 
exist between men of letters and states- 
men, without debasing either. 

Priestley intended to devote the rest 
of his life to the work I have jast men- 
tioned, in which he purposed to unite in 
one body the devclopement and the 

roofs of all his theological opinions; 
bot he was stepped at the fourth volume 
by a fatal accident: his food was one 
day poisoned ; it is not known by what 
means. All the family was endangered, 
and he himself remained frem that time 
in a languishing state; a gradual decline 
terminated his existence, alter three 
rears of suffering. 

His last moments witnessed the effe- 
cions of that picty which had amsimated 
his whole lifc, and which, by being ills 
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regulated, had been the ¢ause of all his 
errors. He requested to have a part of 
the New Testament read to him ; after- 
wards he thanked God for granting him 
a life of usefulness and a peaceful death. 
Amongst the greatest blessings he had 
enjoyed, he reckoned that of having per- 
sonally known most of his celebrated 
cotemporarics “ I am going to sleep, 
like you,” said he to his grand-children, 
who were brought to him; “ but we 
shall all awake together,” added he, 
looking at the persons who were attend- 


ing him, ‘ and, I hope, to eternal hapa 
piness.”” These words, which were ‘he 
Jast he uttered, shewed the faith in which 
he died. Such was the end of thi man, 
whom his enemies had so long accused 
of attempting to overthrow ail! relizion 
and all morality. His greatest error; 
however, was that of mistaking his vos 
cation, and attaching too much import. 
ance to his own view of those subjects 
on which the most important of all sens 
timents is, the love of peace 
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RELIGIOUS, LITERARY, AND ‘POLITICO- 
RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 
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RELIGIOUS. 

A Society for the Distribution of Uni- 
tarian ‘Tracts is just instituted at Bir- 
mingham, for Warwickshire and the 
neighbouring countics. It isto be en- 
titled “* The Unitarian Tract Society.” 
The terms of subscription are, five shil- 
lings per ann ; a year's subscription being 
paid in advance.—This is the fifth Uni- 
tarian Book Society which has been 
established in England and Wales within 
fifteen years. ‘There are openings for 
ethers in the North and Noith-West of 
England, which will not, we trust, be 
long neglected. 

The “ Endeavour Society” for pro- 
moting unity and charity, according to 
the principles of the Church of England, 
will publish in a few weeks a Manual of 
Orthodox Divinity, for the young and 
aninstructed. 


It has, however, exhibited, throughout, 
an edifying spectacle of zeal and cordiae 
lity ; and those who are most averse to 
its doctrines must admire and applaud 
its spirit. It may be the instrument of 
temporary evils, but we have no doubt 
it will prove in the end an engine of 
great and mighty good. 


Two thousand copies of a translation 


of the gospel of St. John in the Mohawk 
language, have been printed, five hun- 
dred of which have been recently sent 
to America. 


LITERARY. 
Dr. Toulmin, of Birmingham, is 


about to publish, in one octavo volume, 
the Life of the Rev. Samuel Bourne; 
formerly Minister at Birmingham. Spe- 
cimens will be given of Mr. Bourne’s 
catechetical lectures. It is intended to 
give also sketches of the lives of Mini- 


The “ Calvinist Missionary Society” sters and others contemporary with Mr. 
held their annua! meeting on the days Bourne, and connected with him. 


of the 14th, rsth, and 16th of May. 


The Rev. W. Hazlitt, A.M. pro- 


Their public services were attended, as peses to publish, by subscription, Fifty- 

usual, by a vast concourse of people. two Sermons, in two octavo volumes, 

The following sums were collected at price 163.in boards. Subsciibers’ name 

their several places of worship; viz. at are taken by Mr. Johnson, St. Paul's 

Surry Chapel, 276). 48. 1d.—at the Ta- Churchyard, and by the Printer of the 
ernacle, 1321 14s. 11d.—at Tottenham Monthly Repository. 


Court Chapel, 1g0l.2s 6d.—at St. Law- 


The lover: of antic drollery and broad 


rence Church, Guildhall, 1711. 13s. a2d.— humour will rejoice to hear, that Dr. 
at Sion Chapel, 1231. 8s. 8d.—making Walcot is printing a new collection 
in all the sum of S941. qs. 4d. The four of Odes and Elegies, in his own pecu- 
sermens preached on these occasions are liar style, to be entitled “ Tristia, or, 
in the press, together with the Report the Sorrows of Peter.” 


of the Directors, Ac, This immense 
Society—immense in numbers, re- 


POLITICO-RELIGIOT'S. 
Letters from Madrid inform ws, that 


sources, and influence—hax now been the Bull-fights are abolished in Spain. 


estabushed twelve years, and yet seems 





SLAVE-T RADE. We congratulate 


tehave accemplished no ene gr car object. our readers upon the disposition of the 








List of New 


Government of this country to abolish 
this nefarious trafic. Two Resolutions 
upon the subject have passed the two 

ouses of Parliament, viz. 1st, That 
the Houses, conceiving the African 
Slave Trade to be contrary to justice, 
humanity, and sound policy, will, as 
early as possible, take such effectual 
measures for the abolition, as may seem 
to them to be most proper; 2d, that an 
humble address be presented to his Ma- 
jesty, beseeching him that he may be 
graciously pleased to adopt such mea- 
sures as to him may seem meet to induce 


Publications, 33$ 


America and the Powers of Europe te 
unite with this country in a Resolutiog 
to abolish the trade in slaves. 

By an account laid before the House 
of Commons, it appears, that the nom- 
ber of parishes in Ireland, in the year 
1791, was 2436—of benefices, or union 
of parishes, 1120—of churches, 1101— 
and of glebe-houses, 355: that the 
grants, by the Board of First Fruits, of 
gool. each, towards building churches, 
amounted since 1791 to 88; and for 
houses of rool. each, to 116, 








NEW PUBLICATIONS, 





RELIGIOUS, 

The Encouraging Aspect of the Times, 
a Sermon preached at Portsea, by J. 
Griffin, 8vo. 18. 

The Essence, Spirituality, and Glori- 
ous Issue of the Religion of Christ to 
all God’s Chosen, exhibited in Remarks 
on “ Verily, verily.” By Samuel Bar- 
nard, junr. 12mo. 48. 

The Life and Writings of the late 
Rev. W. Grimshaw, A. B. Minister of 
Haworth, Yorkshire. By W. Miles. 2s. 

Theological Catalogue for 1806, con- 
sisting of a Collection of Books in Di- 
vinity, Ecclesiastical History, and Ser- 
mons. By W, Baynes. 6d. 

The Book of Common Prayer, toge- 
ther with the Psalter or Psalms of Da- 
vid; with an Introduction, comprizing 
a History of the English Liturgy, a 
Sketch of the Reformation of Religion 
in England, anda View of the English 
Translations of the Holy Scripture. By 
the Rey. R. Warner, of Bath. 14s. 

The Destiny of the German Empire, 
Part II.; or, Reflections on the recent 
Subjugation of the Emperorof Germany. 
By J. Bicheno, A. M. ° 1s. 6d. 

Letters on Various Religious Sub- 
jects. By W. Cooper, of Dublin; giv- 
ing an Account of his Religious Princi- 
ples. Nos. 1—6. 3d, cach. 

Forty Sermons on Doctrinal! and Prac- 
tical Subjects, selected from the Works 
of Dr. S. Clarke, for the Use of Fami- 
lies; with some Account of his Life. 

ty Samuel Clapham, A. M. 8vo. 9s. 

The Christian Spectator; or, Reli- 
gious Sketches from Real Life. 12mo. 
28. 6d. sewed. 

dhe Battle of Armageddon ; o, Fi- 


nal Triumph of the Protestant Cause, 
12mo. Is. 

Vetus Testamentum é Versione Sep- 
tuaginta Interpretum, juxta exemplar 
Vaticanum, ex Fditione L. Bos. 4 vo). 
crown 8vo. iL ss, sheets. Printed at 
the Clarendon Press, Oxford. 

Diatesseron ; sive integra Hist. Dom, 
nostri Jesu Christi, Gr. ex IV Evang, 
&e, a Jos. White. 8vo. 33. sheets, 
Clarendon Press. 

Homilies of the Church of England. 
Svo. 6s. 6d. sheets. Clarendon Press, 

Hints for the Security of the Esta- 
blished Church, humbly addressed to 
his Grace the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury. Is. 

A Letter to Lord Porchester, on the 
present degraded State of the English 
Clergy. Is. 

POETICAL, 

The Falls of Clyde; or, the Fairies, 
A Scottish Dramatic Pastoral, in Five 
Acts, with Three Preliminary Disserta~ 
tions. Two Engravings. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

The Patriot; or, Wallace. A Histo- 
rical Tragedy. ramo. 4s. 6d. 

The Poetical Works of Sir David 
Lindsay, of the Mount, Lion King at 
Arms on pe pees V. A new Edition, 
corrected and enlarged; with a Life of 
the Author, Prefatory Dissertations, and 
an Appropriate Glossary. By George 
Chalmers, F. R.S.5.A. 3 vol. crown 
8vo. i. rés. 

The Wild Harp’s Murmurs, or Rus- 
tic Strains. By D. Service. 4s, 

A Trip to Margate, with a Descripy 
tion of its Environs. By W. Robinson, 
Esq. gto. 25. 6d, 

The First Book of the Iliad of Homer, 
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eranslated into English Blank Verse; with 
Notes. By P. Williams, D. D. Archdea- 
con of Merioneth. ‘l'o which are added, 
Gonjectures concerning the Origin of 
Poetic Fiction, that the Summit of the 
Olympus was the Place where the Gods 
assembled in Council. Foolscap 8vo. 3s. 
MISCELLANEOUS 

Naval Anecdotes, illustrating the 
Character of Kritikh Seamen, and re- 
cording the most Impressive Examples 
of their Skill, Valour, Fortitude, and 
Magnanimity. S8vo. ros éd. 

Views in Suffolk, Norfolk, and Nor- 
thamptonshire, illustrative of the Works 
of R Bloomfic d; to which i. added, a 
Memoir of the Poet’. Life. By &. W. 
Brayley. Demy 8vo. 1<s. 6d. Royal 
Svo. 16s. 4to. 1!. fs. 

Censura Literaria, containing Titles, 
Abstracts, and Opini ns of Old Erglish 
Books. By 5S. E. Brydges, Esq. Vol. IL. 
Svo. 10s. 6d. 

A Chymical Catechism. for the Use 
of Youn; People, with Copious Notes 
for the Assi tance of the ‘Teacher; to 
whi h is added, a Vocabulary of Chy- 
mical Terms, &c By S. Parkes. 8vo. 125. 

A History of Ireland, from the earliest 
Accounts to the Union in 1801. By 
the Rev. J. Gordon. 2 vols. 8vo. 1). 1s. 

The Transaccions of the Royal Irih 
Academy. Vol. X. 4to. 1b 

A Cabinet of Quadrupeds; consisting 
of highly-finished Engravings, by James 


betson, with Historical and Scientifje 
Descriptions. By J. Church, F.S.M, 
2 vols, royal 4to. gl. large pape , 171. 17s, 
boards. 

Excrrsions in North America; dee 
scribed in Letter: from a Gentleman and 
his Youn Companion, to their Friends 
in Eneland. By Priscilla Wakefield, 
Witha Map. 12mo. §s. 

Manual! of Health; or, the Invalid 
conducted safely through the Sea ons, 
16mo 5s. 

Geography in Miniature; or, the 
World at one View. On one large Sheet 
for hanging up. Is. 

Lackington, Allen, & Co.'s Catalorue 
of Books for the Year 1806. 3 pats, 
6d. cach. 

A Sketch of the Profe-sional Life and 
Character of John Clark, MD. By 
J. R Fenwick. M.D &vo. 2s. 

Recolle. tions of Paris, in the Years 
1802—s. By J. Pinkerton. 2 vol. 8vo. 

The Progress of Archbishop Faldwin 
through Wales. on the Service of the 
Holy Cross, A.D.1188, and the De- 
scription of Wales, written in Latin by 
Giraldus De Barri; trenslated into Eng- 
lish, and i lustrated hy Maps, Views, 
and Apnotations By Sir R. C Hoare, 
Bart. 2 vols. royal gto. 81, 8s. boards. 
imperial gto, with Proof Plates, 111 115. 
boards. 

‘The First Book of Archai; or, the 
Evenings of Southill. By Nicholas Sak 








+ eokcy, from Drawings by Julius ib- man, §s. 
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CORRESPONDENCE, 
. Pr ty . * ae ai . . . . . 4 
The ! ng Commoanications are received, and intended for publication: 


Canclusion of Cambro-Hritixh Biographical Sketches—Original Sermon of Dr. 
Price's, on Jod xix. 28.—Remarks on an Apology for Calvin’s Murder of Serve- 


) 


tus in the Evangelical Magazine, by “ Anti-Trinitarian.”"—The Doctrine of Uni- 
voreal Restoration, deduced from the Language of an Advocate of the Eternity 
of Misery, by |. H. Prince.—R. P.’s Thoughts on 2 Cor. ii. 7—10.—W. H.'s 


/ 


} ” le < _wh re he BF 4 or ; f 
admirable Summary of the Evidences of Revealed Religion—Review of Barron’s 
Lectares ~ Strictures on Andrew Fuiler’s Orthodoxy—and 4. E. Y’s Remonstrance 


with Gogmagog 
The Verses of Ancthrop 
pleased with their | 
}. T, has completely 


pos would not, we fear, entertain our readers. We are 
} . , ad : " : , 
y» but have looked in them in vain for poetry. 
snswered the argument for the Divinity of Christ which he 


were fi ; , oe ie ) } . = . ° * =o) 
Suings forward : but it has been so often answered before, and is indeed of so little 


weight, that it is unne 
The Or ginal Letrers 
The Reply fy. S.t 
are ob ited reluctantly 
en the French Arplicat 
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ary to discuss it in the Monthly Repository. 
of the late Archbishop Newcome are under consideration. 
0 A Plain Christian, in Vindication of Mr. Evan on, we 
ly to postpone to our next number, as we are also W. H.R. 
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ata nl ohn Deant... 2 , “4° MPR 
pplication of the Prophecies, &c. and on the Political Restorauos 





